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CHAPTER I. 

SIMON SMALL BETUENS TO WOODLEIOH. 

The morning following his retam to Woodleigh, 
Simon Small set about his morning occupations as 
briskly as possible^ so that he might make his 
report to Mrs. Lorrayne without any loss of time. 
When he had had his breakfast^ he lit his pipe ^nd 
paid a visit to the poultry-yard. The eggs had to 
be collected and marked with the date of layings 
ao that by no unlucky chance^ an old and conse- 
quently a rotten one, should be given in place of 
those nice new-laid eggs, for which he had a 
reputation. 
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Simon knew all his fowls by sight, and they 
knew him apparently ; for he had but to show him- 
self upon the ground, when they assembled about 
him one after another, as though glad to see him. 
There seemed something in the interest the birds 
had for their owner, which was beyond the ordinary 
interest of expectant food ; for Simon did not deal 
out to them their morning meal; being generally 
occupied with what writing he had to do, before 
his breakfast-hour. But still there was the off- 
chance of his having a tid-bit in some form or 
another ; and they seemed to like looking at him, as 
much as he liked to smoke his pipe and watch their 
manners and customs. It may be, that they thought 
that human beings were [not unlike themselves ; 
their master especially so ; and that their philosophic 
minds were full of speculation as to how far the 
likeness might descend — or ascend, whichever way 
they put it. But however that may have been, 
they would stand looking at Simon, and he would 
stand looking at them, for any length of time which 
could be spared. The master^s experience could 
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tell whicli hen had laid an egg, and which had the 
intention of doing so. He knew too, which were 
absent on their nests; so that when he went his 
rounds, looking here and everywhere for the pro- 
duce, he returned to the house with very near the 
number he anticipated. The eggs collected, he 
would see to the coops, and how the young broods 
were progressing ; ndt forgetting the fatting fowls, 
which he often succeeded in bringing to a great 
weight. And when all this had been done, and his 
pipe had been smoked the regulation time, he set 
out upon his parish work. If a clergyman is kind 
and good, and has the dailywants of his parishioners 
at heart, it is pleasant for them to see him in the 
village. He is the one figure different from the 
rest. His black dress and white tie give him a 
distinctive look ; and there is the chance, whichever 
way a man may turn, of seeing the parson upon his 
daily rounds. To the children, he is as some curious 
bird of a large breed, which is sometimes seen 
hopping about, and may turn up at any time; while 
to the men and women, he is a black-and-white 
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animal whom they like to see, and often like to meet 
and talk to; but still, whether he is liked or dis- 
liked, he gives an interest to the place, and there is 
speculation in the minds of those who see him as 
to what he may be going to do next. Simon Small 
was one of those who are liked by their parishioners. 
No one feared him but the evil-doer ; and he only 
did so, because the curate^s presence and kindly 
honest talk, smote upon his conscience and made 
him feel his own unworthiness. 

Yes, Simon was always welcome; and it was 
found that his advice on worldly matters was 
generally sound; while as to spiritual guidance — 
there was no dissent at Woodleigh, no little by-lane 
chapels, where working-men could air their eloquence. 
No, the parish church was the Sunday meeting- 
house for all; and even the rich and well-to-do, 
although the ladies laughed at him, acknowledged 
him to be a good creature, who meant well, with a 
funny way of showing it. 

When the poultry-yard had been attended to, 
the curate started on his rounds. There was the 
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stone-breaker seated upon a pile of flints, hitting 
away without remorse. He must be talked to ; he 
must be told of the number of miles which had 
been travelled over along the iron road to London ; 
a little pleasant talk must be provided for him. 
Yonder comes old Ooomstock, the pork-butcher ; he 
will perhaps want to know about the price of pork 
in " Lunnon/' Well, Simon can accommodate him, 
for he has seen the quotations in the paper yester- 
day, and therefore knows the London market. 
And then he looks in at the schools, where he is 
always welcome by teachers and scholars alike ; for, 
although his word is very nearly law, his quiet way 
of laying down that law gives no offence, but is 
accepted with regard. 

The schools inspected, he turns towards Wood- 
leigh ; but turning there and going straight towards 
it, are two difEerent things. He does not walk along, 
abstracted with his thoughts aad interests. Each 
cottage on the road is noticed ; and if some occu- 
pant is within speaking distance,. Simon Small 
stops to talk a minute, and learn how the baby or 
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the poor old used-up man is going on; but with 
all these interruptions the park-gate is reached, and 
then the progress is more rapid. 

Ethel Lorrayne knew the hour when her lover 
was likely to put in his appearance, and she was 
sitting upon a garden- chair, novel in hand, as 
she saw him walking towards the iron hurdles. 
To tell the truth, the squire of Woodleigh did 
not like his taking this direction; for there was 
no gate at that point, and it was thought the 
tall curate would bend the hurdles in getting 
over them. 

As a fact, however, Simon did not bend 
them, for he jumped them, as he knew his 
Ethel liked his doing; and now, as he advanced, 
he pulled himself together for the customary 
spring. It was enough to make him brace his 
limbs, and bound along to jump the fence, when 
such a handsome stately creature as his Ethel 
moved forward from her seat to greet him. It 
was enough to stir his pulse and fill his heart 
with joy to see this dark-eyed beauty, clad in 
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her simple though becoming dress, and tasteful hat 
walking to give him welcome. 

Ah, who so happy as himself, he thought; 
^.s he bounded on the lawn? What were 
riches? They meant a hankering after more. 
They meant disquietude of mind; a fear of 
being robbed. They meant the hollow form of 
friendship, which goes no farther than the 
minute; the sham subserviency, the mockery of 
regard, the simulated smile of beauty, the 
proffered hand, the heart withheld. How blest 
and thankful was he ! He had health and 
strength — ^these in themselves a mine of riches; 
and his stipend was beyond his needs, for he 
could give away to others. Then he had the 
friendship of the poor, the respect of children, 
his money- making poultry-yard; and then, how 
should he estimate this item? — ^the love of one 
^ks truly noble, as her face and form were 
beautiful. 

Well might those quiet eyes of his wake 
into brilliancy, as he stood beside her, and saw 
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the generoas flush of pleasure which his presence- 
gave. Well might he feel a conscious sense of 
shabbiness^ as this well-dressed girl, robed with 
the subtle art of female taste to please him,, 
stood with her hand in his. Ah Simon, you 
have been snubbed by many a man and woman;, 
but tell me whose happiness can equal yours, as. 
you stand upon this sunny lawn, with Ethel by 
your side? 

''Your cup runneth over;^' your measure of 
delight is full. 

The two stood looking at each other for a. 
few seconds without speaking, each summing up 
again the other's virtues. Simon was no beauty — 
that must be freely owned; and to have gained 
the love of worth and beauty was doubly pleasant, 
because he knew the love felt for him, was 
not the superficial fancy which comes from 
handsome looks alone. No; she loved him, he^ 
was sure; because she judged him, wrongly or 
rightly, to be worthy of her love; while on her 
part, Ethel could not but feel proud, even of 
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herself^ to tliink that in the simple worth and 
goodness of this man^ she should have found her 
choice. She had been courted^ and she knew 
it. The silver tongue of flattery and soft words^ 
had met her ear to find no favour. The quiet 
manly spirit of innocence, and self-sacrificing 
goodness had been her choice^ and she felt 
self-respect that it had been so; and besides all 
this, she loved the very features of the curate. 
To her there was a beauty in them which 
others could not see; his pleasant face amused 
her, and the pointed hair had gentleness in 
every lock. She would not have him otherwise;, 
even as to coats. 

''You see I have soon found my way back 
again,'' said the curate at last. 

'' Yes ; and I am very glad you have. It waa 
quite dull without — Simple Simon,'' said the girl,, 
laughing merrily. 

The joke was not a new one, so he took it 
readily, and gave one of his hearty laughs. " Yes,. 
Simple Simon has come back — ha, ha, ha 1 But I 
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am not so simple as you take me for, Ethel. I am 
a very knowing fellow, I can tell you/^ 

But for his laugh, he might have enjoyed a 
solitary talk; but his burst of merriment went 
booming through the air to where Mrs. Lorrayne 
was walking on the terrace, and, recognising the 
curators voice, she at once moved off to hear his 
news. 

" I hardly expected you to-day, Mr. Small/^ she 
said. " I wonder you did not stop a day or two in 
town, to see the pictures and the parks ; but at all 
events I am very glad to see you back,^' she added; 
''and now as to your news — have you seen Paul 
Lorrayne ?^^ 

'' Yes, I have seen him and his family," said 
Simon ; '' and I am very glad I went, for I enjoyed 
my trip. His wife is one of the sweetest women 
I ever met — she is indeed." 

They were all three sitting on the garden-bench ; 
Mrs. Lorrayne being the centre figure ; and as 
Simon said this, Ethel leant forward and glanced at 
him with her merry eyes. ''The sweetest woman 
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you ever met ! very well, Mr. Simple Simon/' she 
seemed to say. But the curate did not catch her 
meaning; though perhaps he might later in the 
day, for all her looks were chronicled. 

" Are they so very badly oflf ? Absolute want, I 
hope, has passed away ? " said Mrs. Lorrayne. 

^' Yes ; they are in want no longer ; they have 
met with friends. One has given him work — 
literary work I understand ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Westdale have been kindness itself they tell nae. 
In fact they seem quite happy and contented now/' 

*^How thankful I am to hear you say so, 
Mr. SmaU.'' 

'^ Their struggle has been a severe one I should 
fear; but after all, what are struggles? If we 
conquer them they make us happier than before, 
because our sense of thankfulness is greater.'' 

Mrs. Lorrayne might have said " Very true; " 
but ^' Very true" sounds a canting sort of phrase ; 
•and she did not use it though she thought it. As 
to Ethel, she imitated the voice of the parish-clerk, 
and said, '^A — men." 
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''Yes/' continued Simon, without heeding th& 
"a — men" at the moment ; "they are in a very happy 
frame of mind, and I should think were two good 
young people ; in love and charity with themselves, 
and their neighbours/' 

'' You gave them my note, Mr. Small ? '' 

" Yes, I gave them your note, and I cannot teU 
you how they hked it j but they both seemed 
quite affected by it, especially Paul/' 

'' Poor fellow !" said Mrs. Lorrayne, with sorrow 
in her tone ; " he has had little kindness hitherto 
from Woodleigh. May Heaven forgive us ! " 

''Neither Paul nor his wife have any feeling^ 
save one of kindness, towards anyone here ; I can 
tell you that. He regrets the loss of his uncle'& 
favour, but he bears no malice," said Simon. 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Lorrayne ; and there was in 
the monosyllable a world of meaning. Simon did 
not gauge it, but Ethel did. It was as though tho 
utterer had said: "Yes, the poor and starving 
relative may bear no malice ; think no evil of his 
rich relations; but would Heaven forgive them? 
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The wealthy uncle in his proud position may say 
' Do this ' or ' Do not do so/ and, if his word is 
not obeyed as law, refuse to parley further; but 
would a blessing follow such a one ? Would not 
a retributive justice mete out a due reward, and at 
some distant time bring home a penalty ? She felt 
«,ssured it would be so; for he who 'carries in his 
mind a knowledge of some evil he has done, can 
never be at peace. The ^^ Ah ! '' said all this, and 
something more ; at least so Ethel thought. 

"And the children,^^ said Mrs. Lorrayne, "what 
are they like?'' 

"Two fine little fellows, such as anyone might 
he proud of. We were great friends/' said the 
ourate. 

"It is always so/' thought Ethel; "children 
always love him ; the little child loves the big 
child." 

" What is their cottage like ? " asked Mrs. 
Lorrayne. 

" It is suflSciently large. There are four rooms 
and a wash-house probably. But they had to part 
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with, a good deal of their furniture during the hard 
times, and are now buying it back by degrees/^ 

"They have had to sell their very beds doubt- 
less,^' said Mrs. Lorrayne ; " it is very sad. And 
what about the patent, Mr. Small — did Paul mention 
his patent ? 

"Yes,^^ said Simon, with the behoving snulo 
Ethel was so fond of ; " yes, he told me all about 
his patent. It is sure to succeed, and then he will 
be as rich as a Jew. He will not know what to 
do with his money,'' he says. 

"1 suppose not," said Mrs. Lorrayne, with a 
slight touch of satire in her voice. 

"He is going to build splendid churches all 
over the land. I am to have one," said Simon. 

"You won't have to go to the Fiji Islands,'*^ 
said EtheL 

'^ No," said the curate, '^ not in that case ; but 
his wife told me, when her husband was not by> 
that she is afraid the patent will never be worth 
anything; he will never have money enough to 
work it." 
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" No/^ said Ethel, ^^ that stupid patent has been 
the ruin of him. It is a good thing Mr. Small 
hasn^t taken to patents ; isn^t it. Aunt Anne ? " 

'^I am not clever enough to invent anything. 
If the world depended upon me for advancement 
it would come to a standstill, I am afraid,^' said 
Simon. 

^^ I often think/^ said Ethel, '^ that the striving 
after something new — the wish to supplant the old 
by what is different — is of very doubtful benefit 
to man. Men lose the substance in grasping at 
the shadow; they neglect to strengthen the old 
foundations, because they are always digging to 
find new ones.'^ 

''His wife said something of that kind to 
me,^^ said Simon. '' She hinted that her hus- 
band *was building upon sand, clever though he 



was.'' 



ec 



Did they offer you refreshment, Mr. Small ? '' 
said Mrs. Lorrayne. 

" Oh yes ; and I had some. You see I had a 
piece of bread in my pocket — I am very fond of 
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stale bread for luncli — and they gave me some 
•capital cheese. I enjoyed my meal very much." 

*' Did you take them some of your eggs, as you 
said you should ? '^ asked Ethel. 

^^ Yes ; I took up a basket of the Spanish eggs ; 
they are the best, I think — far better than the 
Cochins*/' said Simon; who thought himself a 
■connoisseur in hens* eggs. 

'' It was very kind of you to carry eggs such a 
distance. Supposing they had all broken over 
you/* suggested Mrs. Lorrayne; "it would have 
been very unpleasant.** 

If this had really taken place it would have 
been most unpleasant; but the very fancy of it was 
enough to make Miss Ethel laugh. 

''Oh, how funny you would have looked — the 
yolks all streaming over you ! ** and, although 
Simon Small did not see the joke, she laughed in 
full enjoyment of her fancy *s picture. 

'' I did break two/* said Simon solemnly. '' You 
see I was starting forward suddenly — and care- 
lessly, I ought to add — ^when two of the top ones 
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got out in some way, and fell into the road. It 
reminded me of the story of Humpty Dampty, 
as they lay in the road, broken beyond repair/^ 

'^It was something that they did not break 
over you ! " thought Ethel ; but the subject, although 
it had its droll aspect, was not pursued further; and 
so, like the two eggs, it dropped. 

'^ Did you find out the address from Mr. Westdale, 
at Laurel Cottage ? '' asked Mrs. Lorrayne. 

'^No ; I was just going to do so, when I saw a 
very odd-looking gentleman standing at the entrance- 
gate of a large house, and it turned out that he 
was the very person from whom Paul obtained his 
work.^^ 

" What was he like?" asked Ethel, who enjoyed 
her Simon's explanations. 

"He was a good-looking man, about fifty, I 
should think," said the curate. " He was dressed in 
a long loose dressing-gown, and had red slippers on 
his feet, and he was smoking a very long German 
pipe. Altogether, he was a striking-looking per- 
son ; '' and then Simon entered on a full description 

VOL. II. 
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of all Mr. Midass had told him. He gave an accu- 
rate account of how he had been directed to Out- 
throat Lane, and how he had seen Paul Lorrayne in 
the distance. He told how he had tried to overtake 
him, and had not succeeded ; and he also gave, so 
far as he could paint it with his words, a faithful 
portrait of Cut-throat Lane itself. The cottage 
was next described. It was told how he had placed 
his basket of fresh eggs upon the doorstep, and 
rapped with his knuckles ; how Paul had answered 
to his summons ; what he was like in feature ; how 
they had strolled along the lane together; how Paul 
had read the letter, and after reading it had wished 
to introduce him to his wife. In short, the good 
curate went into all the facts, for his kindly instincts 
told him, that women like to hear those details, which 
bear upon the lives of those who interest them. 

Simon Small was indeed himself so interested 
in the subject, and had so lively a recollection of 
all that had happened on the previous day, that he 
could have drawn out his narrative to almost any 
length. 
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As he sat upon the garden-bench, inhaling the 
sweetness of the air — an object of interest to two 
women whom he loved — ^he felt almost like some hero 
of romance, telling of doings which rivet, the atten- 
liion of the hearers. He was so happy, partly on 
his own account and partly upon theirs, that he 
fain would go over the same ground more than 
once, for the sake of making a long story longer 
stiU. 

Ethel indeed would from time to time put in 
«ome quaint remark or make some sally ,* but he 
had nearly aU the talking to himself; and, as he 
knew that he was doing what was wanted of him, 
lie talked the time away in full enjoyment of the 
lour. 

At length, however, he rose to go; for the 
luncheon hour was very near at hand, and there 
was no invitation from Mrs. Lorrayne to ask him to 
remain. She would have liked to do so very much 
indeed, but her husband must be thought of ; and 
she knew how he objected to the curate as a 
rule. 

c 2 
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Mrs. Lorrayne herself by no means liked to 
think, her niece — ^who was so favoured by good 
looks, position, birth, and it might be in the future, 
if not at present, by some little fortune — should 
throw herself away on this good man; who, highly 
as she thought of him, and in a measure loved, 
she still looked upon as one who would be a quiet, 
humble, Christian poultry-keeping curate all his 
life, and would never climb the ladder of advance- 
ment, as, to her thinking, all men should. 

It seemed inhospitable, as the clang of the 
luncheon-bell smote upon their ears, to say good- 
bye ; but it would be better so, than that the old 
squire should eat his midday meal in silence and 
bad-humour. 

So Simon Small got up to go. He had the 
memory of a pleasant morning to take home with 
him; and after making an appointment to meet 
Ethel in the village on the following day, he took 
his leave. 

It was a pleasant stroll across the park, this 
homeward saunter. The hay was being carried. 
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and the labourers were patting f ortli their strength, 
for there were clouds about. The big fat horses in 
the waggons sprang into their collars at the carter's 
word, with that nimble skill which showed they 
fully understood their work. The women with 
the rakes, as they followed the men who pitched, 
looked none the worse for what was real hard 
work; and the little children, whose time for labour 
would arrive as years passed on, gamboled in full 
•enjoyment of the season. The busy groups were 
not exactly in the curate's road ; but he must needs 
exchange a word or two, and so strolled towards 
them. His strength was know ; nhis will to put his 
shoulder to the wheel was also known ; and, at his 
■approach, each strove to lift a bigger load. 

" Lend me your fork a minute, Tom,'' he said 
to a young man who had the character of being 
jather bumptious; ^^ this is the way to take it up." 
And collecting with the pitchfork, a heavy mass of 
iay, Simon raised it to the loader in the waggon 
with the greatest ease. It was thus by practice, as 
well as by precept, that the good curate taught 
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his flock, and his kindly way of doing so gave no 
offence. 

Tmly we find amongst the simplest of mankind^ 
in hidden nooks and little-talked-of comers, some 
of the best and noblest of our race. They do their 
work and die, and, happily for them, there comes, 
the judgment. 



CHAPTER II. 



bthbl's eesolvb. 



Ethel Loreayne had of late given much con- 
sideration to her lover's proposal that they should 
marry before they grew much older. As to the 
Fiji Islands — she looked upon that as all stuff and 
nonsense. It was just the sort of place to which some 
designing dignitary of the Church would send poor 
Simon, and himself take all the credit of providing 
the Islanders with Christian comfort. But although 
the Fiji Islands would not suit, another quarter 
of the globe might ; for there were savages in all 
directions who wanted teaching. There was the 
Cape ; there was a large field for the conversion of 
heathens, who treated their missionaries fairly well. 
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so long as the missionaries did the same by them. 
Ethel knew that there were missionaries and mis- 
sionaries, and, from what she had heard and read 
and seen, she was disposed to think there were 
some very rough characters among them. No 
body of men were perfect — it was not to be ex- 
pected ; but as a race Ethel Lorrayne did not like 
missionaries. She had seen them at Exeter Hall, 
and she had heard them lecturing on many occa- 
sions, and each time that she had seen a missionary 
— whether he was a fat one or a thin one — she 
had felt that he would never have converted her, 
however heathenish she might have been. 

And now it had come to pass that her Simon 
had the offer of an appointment as a missionary. 

The pay was not large no doubt; but there were 
sundry pickings to be got, which stood in place of 
pay. The heathen would build a house, if shown 
the way to do it ; he would bring in food of many 
sorts, and do many things for nothing, which would 
have to be paid for in this country; he would 
carry his preceptor, if that preceptor was too tired 
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or too lazy to walk ; and, take him all in all, the 
average heathen was a useful person. 

As to what was taught them, Ethel was not 
quite decided whether it did them any good or 
not; but she was inclined to think that a well- 
meaning lady and gentleman, taking up their 
residence amongst them, would be for their advan- 
tage, if the lady and gentleman really knew how 
to behave themselves. She was quite sure that 
if she could bring herself to cross the briny ocean, 
and take up her residence amongst Kafirs or Zulus ; 
she could never do so, if she and her husband 
formed part of a cluster of missionaries. 

As to Simon, she felt that his simple manly 
ways would so delight his pupils, that they would 
learn to imitate him, and become almost Christianised 
by force of habit and example. But if they were 
herded with men who were little better than mis- 
sionaries in name, what good would their lives do 
them? Not very much she feared. No; if they 
went as missionaries they must take a single- 
handed situation, and chance being murdered ; and 
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as she thought of this, she felt that she was not cut 
out to be a female missionary. 

Her views might change, but she didn^t think 
they would; for Ethel was a girl who saw far 
enough ahead, to know how she should in some^ 
sort shape her course. This being so, what was^ 
she to do ? She had plenty of time for reflection, 
and every opportunity to do so in peace and quiet- 
ness. She could sit in a deep easy-chair in the 
large cool drawing-room, and trace her thoughts, 
along the future. She could sit beneath the shady 
elm-trees, or walk along the yew-clipped alley in tha 
garden, and carry on her thinking there. Sha 
could open her casement on a summer's night, and 
watch the moon and listen to the nightingale, and 
note the gloomy shadows in the park, and bid her 
thoughts direct her future life. Truly she had 
every chance for thinking calmly and wisely, and 
she took advantage of it; for she pictured in 
every light her position as the wife of Simon SmalL 

She had no intention of going to the Fiji 
Islands; but she could not help drawing fancy- 
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pictures in her mind of how it would be with them 
if they ever went there. She saw the dancing 
heathen savage, hopping and skipping in huge 
delight, as he smacked his lips, and licked his chaps, 
in expectation of a meal ofE human flesh. She 
saw her Simon, with his coat off, requesting any 
number of such heathens, to come on and fight for 
mastery. Yes, she saw in her mind^s eye such 
sights as these, and she naturally decided not to 
go to Fiji, or any islands like them ; but she called 
up other pictures which were much more to her 
liking. In a quiet little roadside cottage, where 
the rent was but a few shillings weekly, she 
pictured Simon and herself, in all the simple 
happiness which two fond natures, who live within 
their narrow means, can find. In all her calcula- 
tions, in all her estimates of costs of living, Ethel 
had always held the maxim, that if the coat is cut 
to suit the cloth, contentment must ensue; but 
seek to cut the skirts too large, try to extract from 
narrow means, the ways of life of such as have a 
fuller income, and the strain is much too great. 
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By thrift and management sucli plans may last 
a little time; but in the end they fail, and yield 
the memory of misfortune; of comfort sacrificed 
for show, of wisdom turned to folly. There would 
be the stipend for the curacy, and her own twelve 
pounds ten shillings a year; this would be their 
only certain income, for her uncle would give her 
no assistance ; nor could she well expect it ; for he 
had from the very first objected altogether to the 
preposterous idea, as ho thought it, of Simon 
Small as a suitor. If she married, and without 
delay, she saw how changed her life would be. 

Over and over again she sketched the parallel — 
the two ways running side by side. The one in 
a.11 the easy comfort of a well-appointed mansion, 
with servants willing to obey her wishes, and with 
a. fond aunt and uncle, whose constant wishes were 
to see her happy ; the other in the roadside cottage, 
with some young girl as sole attendant, and honest 
Simon as companion. 

Would not the cottage walls seem bare, the 
passage narrow, the staircase steep, the apartments 
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small and stifling? Where would be the lonely 
walk between the yew-trees, the grand calm sense 
of solitude, the dainty sense of wealthy order ? 

Should she not miss it all ? Would Simon's 
ill-made coat, his great big hands, his sprawling 
shoes, grow to be objects of unflattering notice? 

Not once or twice, but many many times she 
asked herself these questions, and the inward answers 
were the same. She felt that she could leave the 
mansion for the cottage, and make a good exchange. 
She should no doubt leave the home of tranquil 
luxury; but a slight sense of dulness would also 
pass away. No handsome carriage, with high-bred 
horses and powdered servants, would carry her 
from door to door; but the same dull round of 
dreary calls on neighbours would be over, and she 
would lean on Simon's arm, or walk beside him, 
making harmless jokes, and enjoying to the full the 
pleasant exercise. 

And would the cottage -wall look bare and 
plain ? 

They need not do so, if quiet simple taste were 
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brought to bear. The matted floor, the rush-made 
<5hair, the French-legged table, the highly-finished 
drawings — would not these look homely, and delight 
the eye ? The cost would be so small too ; and 
then the sanded passage leading to the kitchen, 
where they would have such fun, and cook such 
wholesome little dishes ! 

Yes, she was sure it might be managed ; and in 
a way that no regret would ever come across her. 
Ethel had on one or two occasions known young 
married people of slender means, and living in small 
houses, whose chance of happiness had not impressed 
her. But these young people had tried to make the 
mansion of the cottage. They had had smart 
Brussels carpets in their rooms; gilt mirrors out 
of all proportion; stubborn showy-looking chairs 
and tables ; geometrical floorcloth ; heavy curtains 
and the like; and had forgotten, or had never 
known, that in the little house or cottage, the 
furniture may be elegant but must be simple, and 
that cheapness need not displace taste. 

Yes, the more she thought of it, the more 
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"Certain she became that on the cutting of the cloth 
to suit the coat, the happiness of married people 
mainly rested. She pictured the tired husband, 
returning from his daily task, entering his home, 
where things might be well-ordered — the dinner 
nicely cooked, the parlour-maid pretty and atten- 
tive, and his wife tricked out to suit the rest. 
All would be very pleasant to the eye, no doubt ; 
but how about the cost ? If the husband knew 
that his small gains would not suf&ce ; must not a 
canker gnaw his heart the while he ate his food ? 
■Or if the wife was well aware that all her pleasant 
management, good and cheerful though it was, were 
purchased at too high a cost, would not a sword 
hang over her — threatening creditors and duns; 
expostulations, anger, and the like? 

How often had she walked into a poor man^s 
cottage and seen the homely meal — the cup of tea, 
the crust of bread — ^and noticed the contentment 
of the occupier. He owed no man anything perhaps. 
His tea was paid for, like his bread, with ready 
money; or would be when the Saturday came round. 
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Why was he content ? Because he cut his coat to 
suit the cloth. She had also visited the drunkard's 
home^ where poverty and want walked side by side^ 
Why did pale misery and hollow grief abide there ? 
Why did the father and the husband seek the beer- 
shop, and leave his cottage, and his plot of garden- 
ground to ruin and neglect ? In some cases,, 
doubtless, from pure love of drink — that vice which 
curses all it touches; but in many others from a 
reckless feeling that he was deep in debt; that 
what he had was not his own; that any day his 
creditors might seize his goods, and turn him into- 
the road, to seek the workhouse or the hedge 
for shelter. And this because he had not 
measured well his cloth, so as to cut the garment 
in proportion. 

Day after day, night after night; as Ethel 
Lorrayne pondered on these things, and brought 
her past experience to bear upon the future; she 
thought that Simon and herself might suit their 
means to the occasion, and be happy. This being 
so, who should they not unite their fortunes ? The 
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world was sliding, she would soon begin to fade, 
and she should like to grace her husband's home 
while yet her freshness lasted. As to her Simon, 
lie would always look much the same she thought ; 
he would not change, and, if he did, the change 
would make him better. But she must look at 
the matter in another light. Could she leave her 
aunt and uncle to their solitude ? 

Would they not miss her, now that old age had 
crept upon them; and like the thief — ^which old age 
is — ^robbed them of much which makes life happy? 
Doubtless they would ; but she would be still very 
near them, and, if they would but let her, be as much 
to them as ever. Her uncle, it was true, treated 
poor simple Simon with contempt ; but when once 
she should be married, even her uncle would grow 
to like the man, and feel he had a prop to rest on 
in the honest manly nature of the curate. 

As to her aunt, she liked and almost loved him ; 
but she too was opposed to such a marriage. 

It was not to be wondered at. Her aunt was 
good and kind in every way, but the lesson of her 
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life had been that girls should marry well ; and in 
a worldly point of view, Simon could hardly be 
looked on as of much account. 

But her aunt would live, she hoped, to see the 
fallacy of this world^s reasoning; she would live 
to know that solid simple worth, and manly 
blameless living, are better than the gilded mockery 
of this world's pointings. Her aunt knew, as she 
herself did, that she had but to say '^Yes,'' and 
wealth and titles might be hers; but she knew 
better than her aunt — for she had watched the 
game of life with keener eyes — that wealth and 
titles do but aggravate a pure mind's sorrow, if 
love, respect, and sympathy do not go with them. 

Ethel would at times picture herself the mistress 
of a handsome place not many miles away, and 
which she was aware she might aspire to, if she 
would but take the eldest son in marriage. There 
was much to recommend in this young man, and 
many a lady in the county saw him as a veritable 
prize; but as she thought of him, and then of 
Simon, she almost loathed him. The former was 
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well-dressed; passed as good-looking, though she 
didn't think so ; had the manners of a gentleman, 
was heir to wealth, was talented; — ^but, with all 
these, she could not like him, or even tolerate him. 
That he was cold and selfish her instincts and her 
observation told her; that his easy temper was 
assumed she felt quite sure ; that he would crush 
the man or woman who stood a moment in his way 
she felt assured. And how was it with Simon? 
How did he compare with this fine-feathered bird ? 
To Ethel's fancy there was simply no comparison. 
From her long acquaintance with Simon Small she 
knew there was no single atom of assumption 
which he owned. His quiet calm good-nature 
was sincere; his easy manner and unafEected 
courtesy, were the result of inbred gentlemanly 
feeling; his simplicity and straightforwardness, 
were such as did not vary; and they were far 
more useful, even in a worldly point of view, than 
the cunning shrewdness of the general run of men. 
Yes, he was her dear Simple Simon ; but he was a 
solid Simple Simon, whom few could help regarding 
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with afEection, and whom all must feel respect for 
in some way or form. 

The climax to all Ethel's thoughts and medita- 
tions had come at last. She determined^ as she 
watched the moon that night, and saw the shadow 
of a rabbit as it hopped across the lawn, that on 
the first occasion her lover should hint about pro- 
motion to the Fiji Islands, she would tell him that 
there was no need of the Fiji or any islands, save 
the British ones ; so far at least, as her union with 
him was concerned. She would tell him that she 
feared not poverty ; that his simple pleasures would 
be hers; that she would help him with all her 
power in his works of goodness, and would do her 
very best to make him happy — or rather not to 
take away his happiness; for he was happy now, 
and had no cares or worries. 

Yes; it would be a heavy and responsible 
position, that of being Simon's wife, she thought. 
A woman who did not fully see and appreciate 
his goodness, might very easily upset his peace and 
quietness ; but, for herself, she thought she knew 
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him well ; and feeling tliat this was so, she closed 
the window, and drawing the curtains, shut both 
the rabbit and the moon from further observation. 
She had not long drawn the coverlet over her, 
however, when she heard a gun ; apparently on the 
lawn. Ah ! the rabbit ! Some gardener, mindful 
of his flower-beds, had no doubt been watching; 
and the merry little rabbit had met its fate. As 
the girl closed her eyes and courted sleep, she could 
not but remember how uncertain were the lives of 
men and women. In the quiet midnight hour, the 
little rabbit had thought no harm would overtake 
it, but a deadly foe had watched its movements. 
Perhaps while she had shaped her plans and come 
to her decision, some opposing force was working 
in a difEerent direction, and she would never lead 
the life she longed for. She did not know; but, 
like Simon, she put her trust in Providence, and 
would bow to its decrees. 



CHAPTER III. 



TWO HUNDEED A YEAH. 



Ethel Loreayne was not likely to let her appoint* 
ment with Simon Small pass unobserved. To meet 
him in the village was a thing which happened 
almost daily; for either at the school, the shop^ 
the post-office, or at some cottage, she and her 
curate were nearly certain to collide. But this waa 
not by appointment ; and now, as she took her dog« 
whip from its peg, and walked round to the kennels 
to have her deerhound loosened from his chain, 
she felt, as many of us do, that an appointment,, 
even with a person we meet daily, braces up the 
mind in some degree, and stimulates the energy^ 
Since she had been awake, she had not ceased ta 
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ponder on the tlLOughts of the previous night; 
and as she took her way across the park, she dwelt 
upon them still. 

She was determined not to hurry, so she made 
a slight detour to pay a visit to a keeper's lodge. 

She was fond of visiting that cottage; for its 
situation and appearance pleased her, and the wife 
and children often saw her there. Keepers^ lodges 
are usually attractive to the eye ; and this was no 
exception. The gable-ends were gay with roses. 
About the porch, the honeysuckle and jasmine 
climbed. The brickwork and the tiles were decked 
with lichen; and the palings which enclosed the 
garden, had that gray appearance which comes 
from age, and contrasts so well with flowers and 
vegetables. Around the house and garden was a 
bright green grass plot, on which were placed 
the hen-coops; where the foster-mothers tended 
the produce of the pheasants. Tall trees stretched 
out their shady arms on either side with grand 
protection, and leafy vistas opened out the distance. 

Altogether the spot was charming ; and as 
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Ethel approached, she added to the picture. The 
tall handsome girl, with the simple muslin robe 
and Eubens' hat; her hands protected with bu£E 
gauntlets; holding the tasty sunshade and the 
natty dog-whip, and advancing with that quiet 
graceful ease which is so charming to the female 
figure ; could not but give additional attraction to 
the scene. And then what a rumpus her approach 
set up ! The deerhound^s presence was soon 
detected by the chained-up sporting-dogs, and their 
greeting was loud and clamorous. The poultry 
stretched their necks and chuckled, while the 
young pheasants sought the coops. 

In the doorway stood the keeper^s wife, her 
strong bare arms akimbo, looking to see the cause 
of all the racket ; and her little ones ran to the gate 
to get a better view. Altogether, the scene was as 
pretty a bit of country life as an artist could have 
wished for. 

" How is the little one, Mrs. Hall ? '' said Ethel 
from the gate. 

The good woman hastened down the path^ 
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dropping a curtsy as she went, and invited her 
visitor to enter. " Do walk in and see him, miss,' 
«he said. '' He's mending bravely now ; that oint- 
ment of yourn dun him a power o' good, that it 
have sure-ly.^' 

'' It brought the gathering to a head very soon, 
did it not ? " said Ethel, who declined to enter, as 
she had not much time to spare. 

^'Ah, that 'un did,'' said Mrs. Hall. '^My 
word, but it seemed to act — ^well, just like magict 
— that 'un did j and Fm not deceiving on you." 

" Well, you must continue the application until 
it bursts," said Ethel, ''and I will call again in a 
day or two. You must change the paper every 
four hours. May I have one of those yellow 
roses ? " 

*' Ah, that you may. Miss Ethel; and all the lot 
on 'em, if you be so minded. Eun and fetch a 
bunch, Johnny," said the thankful woman to one 
of her children ; " get the biggest 'uns you can find 
—look shairp ! " 

The flowers were soon at EtheVs breast ; and as 
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the time was getting on, she turned towards the 
village. 

What a useful thing is, a slight knowledge of 
the healing art, to a lady who lives amongst the 
poor! There are many indeed who give advice^ 
and give it to the best of their ability; but as a 
rule their ignorance is so profound, that it is very 
risky work to take it. 

Ethel Lorrayne had taken some trouble ta 
obtain instruction. She had attended a class,, 
especially adapted to ladies, for practical surgery ; 
and the use of several simple drugs and ointments 
had been expounded to her ; so that in simple cases 
she could often help the poor to do without a 
doctor. There was an ointment in which she had 
special faith, for she had known it prove the 
greatest benefit. It was an heirloom; for her 
family had used it, and handed down the first 
prescription, for several generations ; and although 
the doctors smiled and pooh-poohed it, Ethel had 
heard that, their own arts failing, they had tried 
her ointment. 
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So successful had her nostrum been, that she 
had quite a reputation, and was looked upon by 
many in the parish as quite a " wise woman/' 

Here was another cure in this good woman's 
child ; and now, as she took the nearest way to 
where she had appointed to meet Simon Small, her 
thoughts were divided between ointment and her 
lover. It seems a curious mixture; but she 
adjusted the matter nicely in her mind; giving 
to Simon his full due of gentle feeling, and 
treating the ointment likewise with all respect. 

Walking thus quietly along ; stopping now and 
then to note the cattle — which, now that the hay 
was cleared away, were turned upon the growing 
grass — Ethel reached the lodge-gate. 

She was still somewhat before her time ; so she 
chatted a few minutes with the old woman whose 
easy work it was, to watch the entrance and exit of 
the carriages, and then without more- delay she 
passed out to the school-house. As she approached 
the door, she heard the children singing the hymn 
which Simon had wished should be sung in his own 
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peculiar manner. She listened attentively; for if 
there was to be any holding of noses to produce 
certain effects, she would wait until the performance 
was over. It was, however, clear to her that there 
was no nose-holding; so she lifted the latch and 
entered. Yes; there was her Simon, standing 
before the children, and beating time by clapping 
one great hand upon the other, and looking amiable 
and innocent as usual. There too was the school- 
mistress, who looked nothing like as amiable as 
Simon, as indeed she was not ; and Ethel fancied 
the good woman would rather that she remained 
outside, so as to have the curate to herself. Some- 
how or other, whether rightly or wrongly, Ethel 
had got to think that the instructress of childhood^ 
was very partial to Simon Small, and would have 
no objection to being Mrs. Simon. The idea of 
course was a ludicrous one ; but the girl, who read 
the human heart with skill, felt confident that this 
red-nosed woman had more than a passing regard 
for Simon, and in truth was very fond of him* 
She was certain that the curate had no sus- 
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picion that this was so ; but the more she saw of 
the schoolmistress, the more certain she became that 
she was looked upon as a tiresome interloper, who 
was interfering with the plans and hopes of others. 
The state of things did not concern her for a 
moment; for, to her thinking, if the woman was bold 
enough to love above her station, she deserved a 
fall j and she stood patiently until the verse was 
over. 

It so happened that this verse was the last one 
of the hymn, and this being so, Simon felt himself 
at liberty to leave; and after Ethel had said a few 
civil words to the schoolmistress, he left with her 
accordingly. 

" I thought you were never coming, Ethel. I 
have been thinking much more about you than the 
hymn,'' he said ; as soon as they were outside the 
school-house. 

"Have you? You wicked man! I fully ex- 
pected to find you all holding your noses,'' said the 
girl ; fixing her merry eyes upon her lover's serious 
face. 
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'* Holding our noses! What on earth do you 
mean, Ethel? Holding our noses! Oh, I know; 
I recollect;'^ and in consequence of the recollection 
which dawned upon him gradually, Simon stood 
still and burst into one of his loud fits of laughter. 

He laughed so loud, indeed, that the school- 
mistress could not resist going to the door and 
peeping out. If she really was as fond of Simon 
Small as Ethel thought she was, it was tiresome 
for her to see him enjoying himself so heartily in 
the company of her rival, directly he left the 
schoolroom; but she was obliged to put up with 
it, as the saying is; and therefore, after she had 
muttered the word ^^Minx'' once or twice, she 
disappeared and shut the door. 

Perhaps it would have been as well if Simon 
Small had controlled his merriment a little, because 
it gave the impression to those who heard him, that 
he was having what is called a '' lark;'' and that he 
had no business to be having " larks " with young 
ladies in the public highways. This would doubt- 
less have been true, if it were a fact ; but the man. 
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was simply laughing at a comical idea, put in a 
comical manner, and lie saw no cause for shame. 

The laughter over, the walk proceeded. They 
wandered past the village shop and post-office ; past 
the forge where the rector^s cob was being shod ; 
«.nd then they turned into the churchyard and sat 
upon a tomb. The spot, perhaps, was hardly suit- 
able for talking love ; and yet why not ? Many of 
those whose ashes lay around them had lived and 
loved together ; many had felt the tender passion 
in all the fulness of its joy; many little children, 
those pledges of affection, were sleeping near them ; 
and love, in truth, seemed much more suitable than 
grief or common worldly talk. And so they sat 
together, surrounded by the past, but dwelling on 
thp future. Slow in many ways as was Simon 
Small, his intuition told him that the present hour 
was about to lead to conversation of importance; 
for he saw his darling^s manner to be somewhat 
grave and pondering, as though she had something 
which she wished to say, but knew not how to say 
it. He had made her many and many a proposal 
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that they should marry on their slender means, and 
had lately spoken of the Fiji Islands ; but hitherto 
his proposals were rejected. Somehow the fancy 
struck him that if he were to speak again ; if he^ 
were to place his humble hand and heart at 
her disposal, and ask her to accept them without 
more delay, she would not say him nay. He knew 
she loved him ; because she had often told him so ; 
but hitherto she had not seen her way to marrying 
on a curacy, with next to nothing added. To his 
unsophisticated mind it seemed the simplest thing 
on earth. There was the poultry-yard. What so 
nourishing as eggs, and now and then a chicken ? 
They could keep a pig to eat the garden waste, and 
subsequently eat the pig. Then there were the- 
juicy vegetables he should grow; the wholesome- 
fruit; and many little matters which would help 
their means. Simon did not know that thoughts 
ike these had been frequently of late in EthePs 
head, and that the turning of them over in her mind 
had driven sleep away. He did not know that but 
a few hours ago she had taken counsel with the 
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night, and gazed into its moonlight brightness the 
while her thoughts were fixed on ways and means. 
But it had been so ; and now, as they sat upon the 
broad flat tombstone, their thoughts were almost 
meeting. He was on the point of asking her again ; 
she was wishing he would do so. 

^'It is very pleasant here, Ethel, is it not?^' 
Simon said at last. ^^ There is something so 
composing about a churchyard. One feels so 
comfortably quiet." 

^^ Yes," said the girl, looking round her at the 
graves; ^^and, although one feels so quiet, one 
seems to be doubly alive when alone amongst the 
dead. The sound of my own voice falls strangely 
on my ear ; it seems to make the dead more dead ; 
myseK more living.'^ 

^' How curious you should think so, Ethel ; the 
same thought has occurred to me sometimes. When 
I am alone here I tread lightly; for it strikes me 
almost as an insult to the silent ones, to use my 
customary heavy tread.^' 

'^ Why, Simon, you are talking quite poetically ! 
VOL. n. B 
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You are a seDtimental Simon/' said Ethel^ laughing 
low but merrily, 

'^ Am I, dear ? Then you have made me so ; 
you started the idea.'* 

"The fact is, Simon, you are very much cleverer 
than people give you credit for. I believe you 
are as full as possible, of all sorts of fine sentiment. 
If you tried, I am sure you could write nearly as 
well as Shakespeare/' 

*' If I can write and talk well enough to please 
you, Ethel, that is enough for me. I wish I was 
eloquent enough to persuade you to join your lot 
to mine, without more waiting ;'' said the curate 
after a pause. And the remark had its purpose^ 
for he was opening up the subject which he wished 
to talk of. 

'^ Do you really wish it, Simon ? '^ said the girl, 
looking on the long rank grass beneath their feet, 
and speaking seriously. '' Have you really thought 
of what you wish — taken counsel with yourself 
when your moods have varied, if they ever do vary ? 
Have you weighed well what it would be to you, to 
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have a great cumbrous creature like myself to feed 
and clothe? for I have hardly anything, and my 
uncle will not give me any portion. You may 
fancy you can see your way ; but you cannot realise 
the trouble I should be to you. We are very happy 
now, Simon. Had we not best let well alone ? '^ 

For a moment the poor curate said nothing, for 
he knew not how to answer. There was doubtless 
truth in what had just been said. Had he weighed 
the matter in his varied moods, or what might be 
his varied moods, for he was not aware his temper 
varied ? Had he fully realised what the fact would 
be to have this lovely girl dependent on his narrow 
means — ^means which would vanish if illness laid 
him low, or voice and strength should fail him ? He 
thought he had; and yet he thought he hadn^fc 
given to the subject full consideration. He wished 
to be honest in the matter, and he was so. But 
now he felt this prize — ^this beauteous prize — was 
too much for an awkward, long-legged creature 
like himself. To marry her, would seem almost to 
snatch the Rubens^ hat from off her head ; to tear 
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the deep-laced mantle from her shoulders ; to give 
her coarse and common clothing in place of tasty- 
garments; to quench the fragrance which always 
seemed about her ; and leave a taint of onions or of 
garlic. And yet, why not? Could mortal man 
neglect the chance? It was no bait from Satan, 
luring him to sin. No whispered hint from the 
arch fiend, bade him to snatch her and drag her 
down to misery. No ; in his heart of hearts he felt 
she would be happy, notwithstanding fears that ho 
was selfish. 

Had his mode of life been more like other 
men's ; who, as a rule, are a^lways anxious for what 
they have not got, he might have felt some qualms 
in asking her to marry him, while yet a luckless 
curate without prospects ; but in his pure simplicity 
he measured others much by his own standard ; and^ 
as this was so, thought that an unburdened mind, 
with food and raiment, and a homely lodging, 
were enough for anyone. 

No doubt the uncle was dissatisfied, and he was 
sorry for it; but if she married wealth and rank 
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and left her heart behind her, Ethel was a girl 
.whose inward self would gnaw upon her misery; 
and, though she bore up bravely, make her truly 
wretched. ' 

" If I thought you would be content with just 
enough for the necessities of life, without its 
luxuries, I would say ; ' Let us be man and wife,^ 
EtheV he said at last; ^^but I could get the Fiji 
Islands, and there our expenses would be so small 
that we could actually save money/^ he added. 

There he was at those horrid Fiji Islands again ! 
She was in no mood to talk such nonsense; for 
nonsense she held it to be. 

" Simon ; if you talk about the Fiji Islands, I 
shall call you a goose ; I really shall. So now you 
know,^' she said ; flicking the rank grass gently with 
her dog-whip. 

"It is a beautiful climate you know, Ethel; and 
think of the good we might do ! If it wasn^t for 
the getting there, I should like to go — that is, if 
you went with me/^ 

" But there is the getting there ; and the being 
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eaten by cannibals; and the chance of doing no 
good at all. Really, Simon, you are an old goose. 
I told you I should call you one, and I do so ; you 
are a regular old goose/^ 

If there was one thing which the curate liked 
more than another, it was being rallied by his 
Ethel. He looked for a moment at her bright face 
and meaning smile, and then broke out again into 
one of his loud fits of laughter. 

Truly if there were unseen spirits wandering 
about the sacred precincts, the mundane sounds 
must indeed have startled them; so loudly did 
Simon's revelry echo through the place. 

''Everybody will know we are here, you 
goose,'' said the girl, laughing also. 

Whether there was something in the word 
" goose," or whether it was the way in which she 
said it, Simon hardly knew ; but he laughed again, 
still louder than before. 

*' Of course someone will come to see what is 
the matter," said Ethel. 

"I suppose I must be a goose — ha, ha, ha I 
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Ooose ! It sounds such a droll word, and quite a 
pretty one as you say it/' 

*^ Promise you won't talk about those dreadful 
Piji Islands again, Simon ? '' 

" I promise you I won't — at all events to-day. 
Ooose ! Ha, ha, ha ! But if you won't talk about 
Piji, what will you talk about ? You know why I 
want to go as a missionary, Ethel ? " 

The girl did not answer, but looked down upon 
the lichen on the slab. 

*' It is because I want to clasp you to my heart 
as my wife ; that I want you to be my ewe lamb- 
like the one spoken of by the prophet to King 
David." 

Ethel still made no response; but her fancy 
painted the picture which the prophet had drawn 
so many years ago, and which her lover now 
referred to. 

She pictured to herself the hero of the prophet's 
story, holding a full-sized lamb round the waist 
with one arm, and round its neck with the other, 
and hugging it with every symptom of afEection; 
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wldle the lamb itself, struggled violently to get 
loose. As her imagination took this turn she could 
not repress her sense of what was ludicrous, and 
she looked up and laughed. " Tour ewe lamb ! '* 
,she said ; " really, Simon, you are a greater goose 
than ever. I think you would soon be tired of 
holding lambs to your heart; or me either if it 
comes to that.'' 

Simon Small looked fully at her. Was there 
ever such a fresh lovely creature ! Tired of holding 
her to his heart ! For the moment his arms moved 
nervously, as though he were about to try an ex- 
perimental hug; but he was not the man to over- 
slip the bounds of what was strictly proper, for 
a single moment; so he withdrew his eyes and 
quieted his hands. 

'' You might as well talk about the Fiji Islands 
as about hugging lambs, Simon,'' said Ethel. 

" Hugging lambs — ^lambs ! " said the curate, 

on whom the joke began to slowly dawn. " Yes," 
he added, '^ I suppose to see a man hugging a great 
fat lamb would be a funny sight — ^ha, ha, ha! 
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And now that the oddness of the fancy stood out 
clear before him, he made the churchyard ring 
again with his loud, laughter. 

''Don't laugh so loud, Simon, there's someone 
coming. I shouldn't wonder if it were the rector,'* 
said Ethel. 

"Lamb ! Hugging a lamb — ^ha, ha, ha ! ha, ha> 
ha ! " roared Simon, whose laughter was of a kind 
which, when once set going, is not stopped so 
easily. "Lamb ! ha, ha, ha ! " 

"I thought we were going to have a quiet 
talk," said the girl, getting off the tomb and 
moving slowly forward ; " and you do nothing but 
laugh — ^I wish you would be serious." 

"I beg your pardon, dearest. Yes; I am a. 
goose as you say; but I am a goose in love, which 
I suppose is an extra silly animal." 

" Dear Simon, of course I like you all the better 
for being — exactly what you are. You will for- 
give me for calling you a goose, won't you ? " 

" If you knew how T like you to joke about me> 
Ethel, you wouldn't talk like that." 
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Now that order was restored, Ethel was de- 
termined that her lover should know the result of 
her thoughts and reasonings. She had left her 
home for the purpose, and she had chosen the quiet 
churchyard for the same reason ; but then in some 
ways Simon Small was, from his natural diffidence, 
rather slow in taking hints, and she felt the diffi- 
culty of speaking very plainly. 

" If we were ever to — to — marry, I think a very 
small income would suffice, don^t you, Simon V she 
said, peeping through one of the aisle windows, 
into the empty church. 

'' Ever to marry ! '' began the cumte. " I was 
in hopes, dearest, you would content yourself with 
our small united means — since you do not like the 
Fiji Islands. I had really begun to hope you might 
make up your mind to be my ^^ 

'^ Ewe lamb, I suppose," said the girl. 

'^ Ha, ha, ha ! No, not my ewe lamb, dearest, 
but my — bride. That is the proper word I think. 
Just fancy your being my bride ! '^ said the enthusi- 
astic curate, standing still and regarding the 
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object of his love with deep devotion ; " it seems 
«,s though it could really never be — you are so high 
4ibove me ; you are indeed ! ^' 

" Don't talk such nonsense ; you are above me, 
if you come to that, I am always wishing I was 
more like you/' 

" Oh come! that is rather too good, Ethel! You 
are the best and cleverest of women ; and I — what 
am I ? why, a mere dolt compared to you/' 

** What stuff you talk, dear Simon ! If you 
knew how I admired your simple nature you would 
not talk so. The kingdom of Heaven will be made 
op of such as you, I feel sure/' 

" And yet I have had my doubts — at times only 
— whether I shall ever go there. It seems almost 
impossible to make an angel out of me," said 
Simon, glancing at his large hands and limbs. 

By a few apt quotations from the Scriptures, 
Ethel could soon have put the matter right ; but 
that was not her point just now. It was their 
future means she wished to speak of. 

" You seem to think," she said, '^ that I have a 
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wish for a large income. How macli could we 
make up? Let us sit down again. Here is old. 
Abraham Greystone's tomb — ^he died at the age o£ 
ninety-seven.^' 

''Ah ! I never quite believed that/' said Simon^ 
stupidly interrupting her. 

" And I hope you may live as long/' continued 
the girl ; " but let us sit down again and talk." 

'' There is my curacy/' said the curate, when 
they were seated ; " it is a very liberal one j that is, 
one hundred and fifty pounds without a house 
Then there is my poultry-yard. I make ever so 
much by that — ^nearly thirty pounds a year I should 
say. That makes one hundred and eighty alto- 
gether. That is all I have at present; but of 
course there is a possible chance of a Kving." 

'' Ah ! you had better not think of that ; you 
are of those who are overlooked in this world, 
Simon." 

" I might make something by my pen. I havo 
once or twice contributed to church papers." 

Have you? I should like to read an article 
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composed by you. But did they send you 
«,Dy thing ? " 

^' No/^ said the curate ; " they sent me nothing 
in money, but they praised the articles, and put 
them into the papers ; which was as much as I could 
expect, I suppose/^ 

'^I wish I had more money, Simon. I have 
-only two hundred and fifty pounds, and if we really 
did — marry, I think the best way would be 
this '' 

The curate turned his wistful eyes upon the 
speaker and listened. He had the greatest faith in 
the cleverness of his Ethel, and he thought that if 
iheir narrow means were to be adjusted to their 
mode of living, her shrewdness would adjust them. 

"We would spend a hundred pounds in fur- 
nishing,'' continued Ethel ; " which would be quite 
enough for our cottage ; and with the rest we would 
take a piece of land and keep a cow or two. Do 
you see ? '' 

'' It sounds delightful ! '* 

^' Then what with the pig, and the milk, and 
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cream^ and butter, we shall, live tremendously 
high/' 

"Yes; we should get fearfully fat. Nothing 
fattens like butter, I fancy. But it would be very 
pleasant! The only thing would be, who would 
milk the cows and make the butter ? We couldn't 
do that ourselves, I suppose,'' said Simon ; *^ and 
yet I don't know," he added, " I can milk a cow if 
I am put to it." 

*' But you needn't be ' put to it,' as you call it. 
No ; I calculate we might keep three cows, and the 
produce would quite pay the wages of a man besides 
what we consumed." 

*' I think I had better milk the cows and you 
make the butter, Ethel; it would be great fun> 
wouldn't it ? " 

" Dear Simon, of course we couldn't do that I 
But don't you see my plan is to make the most of 
my small amount of money ; and then, who knows ? 
the rector might die ; and then, of course, you would 
have the living. My uncle couldn't give it to anyone 
but you," 
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" I had rather not look for dead men's shoes, 
Ethel. The rector is not so very old, and will 
most likely live for years. People say he is very 
tough/' 

"I suppose he is — tough. But what I mean 
is this — ^that when he does die you mil get the 
living. Of course, I don't want him to die," said 
Ethel gravely. 

*' Of course not," said Simon. 

The curate's tone was mild and reverend, but 
somehow as he said the words he looked at Ethel, 
and she looked at him. What it was that touched 
her fancy she could hardly tell; but she began to 
laugh, and, oddly enough, the curate laughed also. 
Prom gentle laughter they got to violent laughter; 
and, in fact, their merriment was so profound, that 
they almost fell off Abraham Greystone's tomb. 

It was mainly Ethel's fault, for she began it j 
but while they sat and laughed a hat was seen, and 
under it the head of Mr. Forbes, the rector. 

'' You are merry, Mr. Small," said the old man, 
advancing and raising his hat mth a courtesy he 
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hardly felt, " So this is the way you do the parish 
work/* he added ; looking very sour. 

Both Ethel and the curate were instantly upon 
their feet ; for there was an aggressive tone in the 
old rector's voice. 

''I am not leaving any duty unperformed/' said 
Simon ; while his companion walked away. 

"Oh, indeed! Tour conversation must have 
been very entertaining. Pray, what was it about ? 
I have, of course, no right to ask.'' 

Ethel Lorrayne was not out of earshot, so she 
stopped and listened for her lover's answer. 

"No, sir; you have no right, as you say, to ask. 
But since you do so, I will tell you. We were 
talking of you." 

A man in his position should not have been so 
bold. But it was Simon's nature to be bold ; and 
feeling that his Ethel heard him, he determined 
that he would be so. 

" Talking of me, sir ? What do you mean by 
that ! " said Mr. Forbes ; who had scolded poor 
Simon so often, and for no fault, that he was always 
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inclined to do so. *' What were you saying about 
me ? Come, sir, I am waiting for an answer/' 

There was a quiet unmoved innocence in the 
•other's manner, which was really quite inimitable, 
as he made his answer. 

'^ We were talking about your chance of dying, 
and mine of getting the living; '' he said as calmly 
as though he were only preaching a sermon. 

Here was a pretty sort of curate ! thought the 
rector, who was notoriously ill-tempered. 

" Tour — chance — of — getting the — living ! 
You will hear from me in the course of the day, 
Mr. Small. Tour conduct is indecent.'' And with 
a look which might have made many a curate 
tremble, but which had no effect on Simon, the 
Eev. Bottley Forbes took the church-key from 
his pocket, and disappeared within the sacred 
building. 

We will not follow him. Perhaps he nursed 
his wrath, perhaps he didn't ! Let us hope it was 
the latter case. 

" Simon, Simon ! he quite deserved it ; but you 
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shouldn't have said that; you shouldn't indeed/' 
said Ethel; when her lover had rejoined her. 

'' He asked me ; and, as he had the rudeness to 
do that, I thought the naked truth would be most 
retributive." 

*^It served him quite right — ^horrid old man! 
but our chance of making up two hundred a year 
is lessened by it. He will probably give you the 
usual notice to leave — to go about your business/' 
said the girl, laughing merrily at the odd situation, 
and at Simon's lengthened face. 

" Me; to go about my business ! I always do my 
duty." 

'^ Yes, and his too, if it comes to that ; but he 
will give you notice you will find, and then we shall 
be — separated — and shall not be able to — marry — 
for ever so long." 

'' Dear, dear, dear ! " said the curate, on whom 
the situation dawned with all its horrors. "Do 
you really think he will ? I have tried to please 
him, I really have." 

" People don't think of the past when they are 
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angry. I can^fc help laughing; but it will delay 
our marriage ; you will see if it doesn't/* 

Poor Simon ! The picture was a rueful one. 
He hung his head in silence, and felt almost sick 
at heart. Delay their marriage! Delay his pos- 
session of a lovely ewe lamb, or a bride. If this 
were so ; it would be a cross which might turn his 
nature savage, and make him a reckless character 
perhaps. He might even take to drink. He might 
do anything almost ; but to have his ewe lamb— 
which he had hoped to strain so closely to his 
breast — snatched from him, was much worse treat- 
ment than the prophet's case; and, with sorrow in 
his tender heart, he left the churchyard vrith his 
loved one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE rector's letter. 



Simon Small was sitting, the same evening, over 
his frugal meal ; when a note was brought to him. 
His landlady was the bringer ; and, while she asked 
him whether he could eat a salad if she brought it 
up, she truthfully observed the note was from the 
rector. The poor curate declined the salad, for 
good things were tasteless for him, and broke the 
cover. The note ran thus : 



" The Eectort : July — , 187—. 
''Dear Sir, 

'' You will understand that in acting as I 

am now doing, I am acting strictly upon principle ; 
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and that I feel myself absolutely bound to mark my 
sense, of what I hold to be your gross behaviour. 
There was an indecent gross selfishness about it, 
which I could not have- expected in any Christian 
clergyman ; much less in one who has lived under 
my supervision so long ; but be that as it may, my 
duty is clear. A curate who basely speculates on 
his superior's death, and hopes to hold his benefice, 
can no longer minister under me. I can have no 
part or lot with such a man ; and this being so, I 
herewith give you the six months' notice, to vacate 
your present cure. I might add more. I might 
add, how I have borne your wandering, slovenly 
way of working, and, I fear, your Popish tenden- 
cies. I will refrain however; but I must remind 
you — and I do so purely upon principle — that in 
any reference you may make to me for character, 
it will be my duty to inform the referee, that you 
are one of those, who, under the guise of mock 
humility and zeal, look forward to the death of 
him who feeds and clothes you, and use loud and 
unseemly laughter in the sacred precincts of the 
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church, the while you do so. I pray that your 
heart may be changed, Mr. Small. Your words 
this morning remind me of those of David, in 
which he mourns the hatred of his enemies : ' Their 
words were smoother than butter, and yet they 
were very swords.^ One word more, and my duty 
will be over. I am informed that you are engaged 
to inarry. If this is so, and you think it necessary 
to make love about the parish, pray do not use our 
fine old churchyard for the purpose. It holds the 
bones of many I have known, and feel a deep respect 
for ; and I would not have it desecrated by the loud 
laughter and unseemly conduct, of such as should 
know better. 

" I enclose a formal notice of dismissal, which 
you will perhaps acknowledge. 

" And I am, 
" Yours in disappointment and regret, 

"BoTTLEY Forbes. 

" To the Kev. Simon Small." 

As the curate read this precious document, the 
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tea grew cold ; and the flies settled on the bread- 
and-butter "without let or hindrance. The poor 
man's chin dropped upon his breast ; the letter on 
the floor, and he seemed stunned. Leave his cure I 
Leave the parish where every poor man was his 
friend, and women and little children smiled good- 
will upon him ! Leave the place, where, since his 
ordination as deacon, he had done his work with 
all the zeal he had ! What should he do ; where 
should he go ? No one else, no other parish, would 
take a great, big, gawky man like him. Oh dear, 

« 

oh dear; whatever should he do! He was very 
tender-hearted. It did not strike him that this 
letter was full of insolence and spite, and that the 
^^ principle ^^ of the writer was wrapped-up venom. 
His mind was full of Bible teaching. Christian 
precepts ; and as he sat in silent agony, the parable 
of The Prodigal crept into it. ^' I will arise and 
go to the rector,^' he said to himself. "I will 
acknowledge my fault and ask his pardon. Yes ; 
no doubt my words seemed grossly heartless, I 
will go to him at once. I could not sleep to-night 
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with such a matter on my soul; I could not, I 
could not/* Such were his thoughts, and for the 
moment they were hardly to be wondered at ; but. 
by degrees the subject opened out more fully on 
his mind. 

The name of Miss Lorrayne was not mentioned 
in the letter; and yet how was it, if he was guilty 
of this bad behaviour, that she was not indicted 
too? Ah, the rector had too much gallantry for 
that ; but did that mend the matter ? If she wera 
in truth as guilty as himself, did the letter not 
imply that she was heartless, and that her behaviour 
had been grossly bad ? There could be no mistake 
about it; his Ethel was included in the charge ; and 
on her behalf he would cast back the base asper- 
sion. Could it be possible that the rector envied 
him his happiness, in having won the love of such 
a girl? Oh no, it could hardly bo so; he had 
been too long the Churches minister to stoop ta 
silent envy. 

And yet he well might do so ; and to place the 
matter in the truest light, Simon put himself in 
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Mr. Forbes's place. He was not very good at 
drawing fancy pictures, but lie tried to draw one. 
He got up from his chair, upsetting a cup of tea as 
he did so, and walked about the room much as the 
rector walked. He placed his hands upon his 
knees ; and bending forward, peered at the book- 
shelves, as Mr. Forbes had peered at Ethel and 
himself. What would be his feelings, if he were a 
petulant old man and came across his curate, in the 
prime of life, sitting beside a beautiful young girl ; 
discussing future hopes and plans for happiness ? 
Would he be angry, or would ho not be angry ? If 
he were angry he must be bad ; and this being so, 
what was the plain deduction ? Why, that the old 
rector, if not absolutely bad, was very far from 
being good. The rector had insisted upon being 
told what their laughter was about. To ask him 
such a question with Ethel by his side, was to 
assume that she was party to some evil jesting. 
His Ethel — ^party to evil jesting and joking ! He 
would not put up with such behaviour, he would 
be hanged if he would ; and after further reasoning 
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on the matter, lie pushed away the tea-things, and 
sat down to write his answer. But while he 
dipped his pen in the ornamental ink-bottle, his 
tender heart restrained his hand. "Why did he teU 
the rector, that he hoped to get the living when 
he should be dead ? Why did he not invent some 
story, as any man of tact would probably have 
done ? Ah, he could not have done that — he was 
not used to lies, however harmless they might seem ; 
no, he could not have done that. But i£ the rector^s 
words and manner had not included Ethel in his 
charges, he would humbly ask his pardon and 
implore forgiveness. As it was ; his manner in the 
churchyard, and his letter, were grievous wrongs 
towards the girl; and as this was so, he could not 
bear it; but would accept the notice even though it 
cut the ground from under him, and turned him 
houseless on the wicked world. 
He wrote as follows : 

" WooDBiNB Cottage, July — , 187 — . 
^'Deab Sib, 

'' I have received your letter, enclosing me a 
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notice to leave my cure at the expiration of six 
months. What has taken place to-day is very 
grievous to me. I regret it upon your account 
hardly less than on my own. You treated me this 
morning, as you should not have done before a lady 
who has promised me her hand ; — a promise which, 
I fear, I must release her from. You have accused 
me of neglected work, of slovenly habits, of dis- 
regard to decent conduct, of base ingratitude and 
meanness. I am guiltless of the whole, and you 
must know it ; for the tongue of slander has never 
laid such crimes to me, during my many years of 
service in this parish. I can forgive you; no 
thought of anger, no wish for aught but good to 
you will ever fill my mind ; but I have the feelings 
of a man ; and under all the circumstances, I could 
not remain here, even if you wished me to. May 
health and happiness be yours for many years, and 
may you cease to think of me in any but a kindly 
spirit. During the period of the notice, I shall, as 
heretofore, discharge my duty to my best Ability; 
but if it suit you to supply my place before the six 
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months have expired, I shall be prepared to leaver 
at any time. 

'' Tours in deep sorrow and regret, 

" Simon Small. 

" To the Rev. Boteley Forbes, M.A." 



When this letter had been written, our curate 
rested both his arms upon the table, and laid hi& 
heavy head upon them. Poor fellow ! his heart 
was tender as a girPs — ^more so perhaps than many 
a girl's — and the stab he had received, caused it ta 
bleed profu&ely. He took his letter up again, and 
re-read it. On second thoughts it seemed toa 
trenchant ; too much like a lawyer's ; and yet it was 
not good enough to be a lawyer's. He would write' 
another. So taking up his pen once more, he tried 
again. 

" WooDBiNB Cottage, July — , 187 — . 
'^My dear Sir, 

"Your letter has filled me with despair^ 

Forgive me ! — ^pray forgive my seeming rudeness ta 
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you ! My only hope is for your health and happi- 
ness. Do not snatch away the hand of friendship, 
•or turn your face away from me. I fear I am a 
poor foolish creature; but I am honest; I am indeed; 
and the pain I suffer now, is almost penalty enough 
ior any fault. I shall pass a sleepless night. May 
the morning bring some token of your favour. 

^' Your unhappy Curate, 

''Simon Small. 

^* To the'Eev. B. Forbes, M. A.'' 

When this letter had been written Simon felt 
for a few minutes much more comfortable, but 
reaction soon set in. How could he send this weak, 
grovelling^ note, when his lovely Ethel had been 
<5ompelled to walk]|away to avoid hearing the rude 
•calumnies which the old man had uttered to him ? 
He had [accused her by implication, of unseemly 
<5onduct inj the churchyard, and that he could not 
bear. He thought of Ethel, as she had walked 
^way^with slow and stately step and heightened 
colour, and' his blood began to boil again. No ; it 
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was impossible to send his last note ; he would send 
the former without another minute's lapse; and^ 
calling to his landlady, he begged her to despatck 
the document at once. This being done, he lit his- 
pipe and tried to gain composure. 

To banish evil thoughts, he took down "Pilgrim's 
Progress '^ from its shelf, and tried to read it ; for,, 
although he did not hold with Mr, Bunyan in 
all his views; there was a thorough-going good- 
ness and badness about the different characters', 
which always pleased him. He could not read 
however ; and retired early to his bed, in hopes that 
sleep would come to him. Poor Simon ! it was not 
often an uneasy mind drove sleep away; but it 
was so now; and when, long after midnight, slumber 
came to him, his brain was full of dreams the most 
unpleasant. Angry rectors standing on their 
heads, and kicking out their feet with violence^ 
were present to him ; churches rocking as though 
moved by earthquakes ; parishioners, with averted 
faces, pointing to him as a man who had been sent 
about his business; ewe lambs; brides; angry 
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scornful squires ; mad dogs ; bulls of gigantic size 
rusldng upon him, without his being able to move 
on; snakes; and other objects equally unpleasant, 
gave the poor man a miserable hour's sleep ; and 
when he rose and tried to shave himself, so altered 
was his face, that it almost seemed as though another 
Simon SmaU was looking in the glass— some Simon 
who had passed the night in drinking. But at 
length he dressed himself and prepared for further 
action. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SQUIRE^ 8 OPINION. 

As soon as Simon Small had done his parish work 
the following morning, he made tracks for Wood- 
leigh Park. He felt sure that Ethel would expect 
him, and he made np his mind that if he met the 
squire, he would tell him how that evil times had 
come upon him, and that he meant to release his 
niece from the promise of her hand. How different 
was his walk this morning to that of yesterday, 
when he started from the schools ! Then he was 
full of joy ; now he was a prey to feverish doubt, 
to agonising restlessness. Poor dear old Simon ! it 
really was hard lines, when he had been so good, 
and had done his simple best, to find himself so 
used. He bent his brows and walked on sternly. 
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until lie readied the sunken fence ; and then he saw 
the squire sitting upon a garden-chair and smoking 
a cigar. The curate was glad to see him smoking, 
for, like many other men, he was more amenable 
to reason when so engaged. He did not quite 
approve of Simon^s entering unannounced ; but at 
the present moment he was not disinclined for 
talking, even with the man he held so cheap; so, 
when he saw tie curate coming towards him, he 
was rather glad. '^ Well, Mr. Small, what is it ? '^ 
he said, 

'^ I have come upon a painful errand, sir ; — that 
is, painful to myself,'^ was the answer. 

'' Things seem to go smoothly enough with you 
in the general way; won't you seat yourself ?'' 
said Mr. Lorrayne, preparing to enjoy a narrative, 
which he should probably find it his duty to 
condemn. 

"Yes, my lot has been a peaceful one; but 
now I am troubled; — I confess it. I have had 
notice to vacate my cure,'' said poor Simon, with a 
very slight tremor in his voice. 

VOL. n. G 
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''The deuce you have! Well, I suppose you 
can soon get another as good, if not better ? '^ 

*' Another would not be the same to me, even if 
I could get one/' 

'' Of course you can get one. Curates — at least 
such as you — are scarce, I should think,'' said the 
great man with off-hand ease. 

*' I have been here ten years, and now I have 
had the misfortune to offend the rector. I had no 
intention of doing so ; but I was placed in a very 
awkward position." 

"1 suppose he lost his temper, and then you 
lost yours, and, as he is master, you have to go to 
the wall. Isn't that it, Mr. Small ? " 

'' No, sir ; I did not lose my temper ; but I was 
with Miss Lorrayne in the churchyard, and we were 
talking and laughing when " 

" It is a pity Miss Lorrayne had nothing better 
to do. Well, what happened then? " 

" The rector came up and stared at us, in a way 
which was hardly fair, perhaps, considering there 
was a lady with me ; and then he asked me what 
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I 

we were talking about. He owned he had no right 
to ask ; but he did so notwithstanding ; and then I 
told him/' 

"Ah, he disapproved of your making love to 
my niece, I suppose. I disapprove of it too ; so 
there we are agreed; but to ask what you were 
saying was perhaps going too far. Well ? '^ 

"We were merely remarking that he would 
have to die some day; and Miss Lorrayne was 
saying that I ought to have the living when he 
did so/' 

The old squire gave a low chuckle, for he 
scented something amusing. 'Well, go on,'' he 
said. 

" Since he demanded an answer, and I was not 
ashamed of anything I had said, I told him in so 
many words that we were talking of his chance of 
dying, and mine of taking his place." 

"Oh, that was it, was it?'' said the old man, 
laughing heartily. "It's the best thing I have 
heard for some time. I didn't think you had so 

much fun in you. Well, finish the story." 

G 2 
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"1 didn't mean what I said for drollery — ^I 
didn^t indeed; but, if people ask questions, I think 
the most natural answers are the best/^ 

'^ Ah ! you are no diplomatist, Mr. Small. Well, 
then, I presume Mr. Forbes, so far from holding' 
out hopes to you of going to the rectory, gave you 
notice to quit as soon as possible ? '^ said the 
squire, shaking with inward laughter. 

" He told me, in what I took to be a loud and 
angry tone, that my conduct was indecent ; and then 
he walked away, saying I should hear from him.'' 

"And all this was before my niece?'' said 
Mr. Lorrayne, a slight frown replacing the smile. 

"Miss Ethel moved away, sir; but she was 
within hearing, and could not avoid doing so," said 
Simon. 

"And when did you get your notice to leave ? " 

" In the evening, about six o'clock. I was at 

the tea-table, and had poured out my first cup, and 

was hunting the flies off the butter and milk, when 

a note was brought to me." 

" An awkward moment to bring notes, Mr. 
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Small/' said the old man ; another smile replacing 
the frown. 

" Oh, I should not have cared for that * I care 
little whether my tea is hot or cold, although I 
prefer it hot ; but when I read the note, and found 
it was a notice to vacate, I own I was very much 
<5ut up. My landlady was very kind. She saw 
that something was wrong, and she offered to bring 
me up a salad,'' said the simple-minded curate. 

'^ But you felt you couldn't keep it down ? " 

" I declined to eat, of course ; for I had the note 
to answer." 

''Did you reply at once, in the heat of youi* 
anger ? " 

"I was not angry, Mr. Lorrayne; but I was 
very deeply grieved. At first I wished to throw 
myself upon his mercy, and to beg forgiveness ; for 
if I have done wrong, my pride will not forbid my 
owning it. But when I came to think, how that 
the rector had accused me before Miss Ethel, and 
her by implication, I felt that he was the offending 
party. 
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"Stop, Mr. Small; I cannot allow you to mix 
my niece's name up with tliis matter/' said the 
squire, with a dash of that impetuous manner which 
was so familiar to those who knew him well. " You 
must stand or fall by your own actions, although, 
so far as I can see at present, your conduct, if 
injudicious, was hardly blamable/' 

" After what has taken place, sir, I feel I can- 
not continue to work with Mr. Forbes; and that 
being so, I have come to tell your niece that I 
release her from her promise to me. I cannot but 
do so ; for my means, small as they are now, will 
probably be altogether gone.'' 

"Pooh, pooh! you can get a curacy fast 
enough ; there will be no trouble about that." 

"Mr. Forbes had warned me not to look to 
him for reference; and what can I do without a 
character ? " 

The old man mused a moment. If what this 
man had said was but the naked truth, this cross 
old rector was behaving very badly. He was at 
liberty to change his curate, but not to rob him of 
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a well-earned character. Cheap as he held the 
curate, Mr. Lorrayne took him to be a useful, easy- 
going, serviceable dolt, who, like the old horse he 
rode about the farm, was good enough to do the 
work required ; but to shunt him in this off-hand 
manner, was not the thing. 

'' I had better see Forbes,^' he said at last ; " I 
daresay I can put the matter straight. What you 
say about breaking off your engagement to my 
niece, I quite agree to. You know — or at least you 
can imagine — that I cannot but disapprove of such 
an engagement. I suppose, if I can arrange it, you 
would like to stop ? ^' 

^'I should like to, Mr. Lorrayne; but I do not 
see my way to doing so.^' 

"Well, if you don't want to stop, that is 
another thing. I offer my services; I can do no 



more.'^ 



But Simon Small would not accept them. Any 
insult to himself he could instantly forget, and did 
forget; but rude behaviour to the girl he loved! 
No ; it was not good enough for Simon Small. If 
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he stayed at Woodleigh, Mr. Bottley Forbes must 
offer an apology; first to the lady, and then to 
himself; as one connected with her by the ties of 
promise. He must, as the Psalmist proposed to 
do when he had done wrong, " acknowledge his 
transgression and be sorry for his sins." 

There need be no fuss, no abject apology ; but 
an apology there must be for the behaviour he had 
indulged in. Simon believed the rector's folly was 
in a manner owing to a jealous feeling; — ^jealous of 
his enjoying the cheerful company of a pretty girl ; 
while he, the rector, had evil temper, rheumatism, 
and just a taste of lumbago, as companions. The 
curate would never have imagined this had he not 
remembered a certain evil look in his superior's eye ; 
which he felt sure must be the green-eyed monster 
glaring there. 

''I thought it my duty to let you know my 
position, sir,*' said Simon, preparing to retire; '^and 
that I have no choice but to release your niece from 
her engagement to me. Of course it is a grievous 
blow. to me, but I must bear it. Christian soldiers 
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must expect hard knocks as well as those who serve 
their country. Good morning/' 

"Well, well; good day/' said the squire; as the 
other walked away. '• You are a strange fellow ; 
m be hanged if I can make you out. But probably 
there is some good in you after all. Good day^ 
good day ! I daresay I shall see Forbes, and then 
I shall hear his version of the story.'' 

He said this to the empty air, for the curate was 
out of hearing, and as he lit another cigarette to 
further his enjoyment of the story he had heard, he 
took to musing on it. Was it possible that this 
poor fellow, this creature of impecuniosity, should 
be far better than he had thought him ? Was it 
possible that he was capable of resisting strong 
temptation, so that his sense of righteous dealing 
might be acted on ? Could he carry bitter sorrow 
in his heart and say, '' I am resigned; I will go on 
and do my best '^ ? If this were so, then had he 
held him much below his value ; for where one man 
is found who does his single duty, and quietly and 
gently goes his way under the burden of injustice. 
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and the cup of happiness dashed from him, ten 
thousand act in quite a different manner. It wa& 
more likely, thought the squire, that he was playing 
some pretty little game; the depth of which was 
at present not apparent. These innocent-looking^ 
creatures were usually the biggest rogues; and 
although he had not been guilty of any roguery-— 
or, at least, had never been discovered — it was quite 
possible that he had only wanted the chance. As 
the old man inhaled the delicate tobacco-smoke, he 
found it hard to feel quite certain whether Simon 
Small was knave or fool. On the whole, he took 
him for a pleasant mixture of the two; the fool,, 
perhaps, predominating. 

In the meantime, Simon had gone to the house- 
and had inquired for Ethel. She was in the draw 
ing-room ; half -buried in one of the great easy-chairs 
for which the room was noted. On her knee was 
her portfolio, for she was trying to write a letter 
to her brother Gerard whilst in that easy posture ; 
but hitherto success had not attended her, for 
(^her thoughts were with the curate; and when 
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she saw him enter, her bright eyes beamed with 
pleasure. 

'^ My dearest, I have had notice to leave, from 
Mr. Forbes,'' he said ; " and what is more, I have 
accepted it/' 

" Notice to leave, Simon ! Do you mean to say 
the horrid old man has had the impudence to do 
that? Hateful old wretch! But Uncle Charles 
will never allow him to send you away." 

'' I have seen your uncle, Ethel, and have told 
him everything. He has offered to mediate for me; 
but until Mr. Forbes apologises to you and also to 
myself I cannot consent to remain here. It doesn't 
much matter about me, but he owes you his sincere 
regret ; and he must express it, before I can consent 
to serve him any longer." 

" I don't want his apologies, Simon ; I don't 
indeed! Mean old wretch! He stands peering 
and listening to us ; and then, because he can't hear 
everything, he has the audacity to ask what we 
were talking of!" 

"His behaviour was bad, Ethel; it was very 
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bad He must judge for himself as to whether he 
will express his regret to you ; but when my notice 
has expired I must go, i£ there is no apology/' 

" He said your conduct was gross and in — ^in- 
decent,'' said the girl, hardly liking to repeat the 
word; '^and now I suppose he wants you to go 
upon your marrowbones and beg his pardon." 

"He does not give me that alternative, 
Ethel. No; he says I must go, and go without 
a character." 

'^ Like a dishonest servant who steals the wine 
and brandy. It is enough to make one's blood 
boil!" 

" My blood felt very much inclined to boil last 
night, when I received his notice; but I kept it 
down. I couldn't even drink my tea ; and when I 
went to bed, I had such dreams ; it was some- 
thing fearful!" 

" Simon," said the girl, extricating herself from 
the easy-chair and putting down her portfolio, " this 
tantrum of that horrid old wretch will delay our 
marriage, won't it ? " 
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"It is about that, dear Ethel, that I wish to 
speak. Of course, now that my means are gone, I 
shall have no home to offer you, however humble. 
I am robbed of you. You cannot know what it is 
to me to say the words. I have a sort of sinking 
sensation, as though I had not tasted food for a 
week.'* 

Ethel said nothing at the moment. She could 
have rallied him, could have jested ; but she forbore, 
for she too was much cast down by his intelligence ; 
so much so indeed, that she turned away her face to 
hide a tear. 

Simon stayed with her until the luncheon^bell 
reminded him that eating and drinking, sorrow and 
regret, co-mingled with each other ; and that '^ the 
petty pace^^ creeps on, whatever man may feel; 
whether his heart is crushed within him, or he is 
joyous and lusty as an eagle. Mrs. Lorrayne asked 
him to eat his midday meal with them ; but poor 
Simon could not. He felt that he would rather 
throw himself upon the grass beneath a shady tree, 
and commune with his own heart and be still. 



CHAPTER VI. 

GEBAiO) COMES HOME FBOM ABROAD. 

It has been told in a foregoing chapter, that Ethel's 
brother Gerard was stationed with his regiment at 
Gibraltar; and that the regimental surgeon had 
recommended him a trip to England, as a means of 
shaking off the effects of living, which might be 
roundly described as ^' free.'' Although Gibraltar 
is, on the whole, a pleasant station, and has much 
to recommend it to the British soldier ; there is, 
undoubtedly, a monotony about the life there at 
certain seasons, which is at times oppressive ; and 
this being so, Gerard Lorrayne applied for leave 
of absence, which was granted to him. 

The young man was a favourite in his regiment. 
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and could now and then get leave of absence, when 
another, not so highly thought of, might have gone 
without it. The permission to start for England 
laving been obtained, Gerard was soon upon the 
«tormysea, and in due time reached merry England. 
In certain cases there is nothing like a sea- voyage 
to build the constitution up, and this was so with 
the young soldier. Rest and quiet was all he 
V7anted, and this being obtained on board his 
steamship, he stepped upon his native shore ready 
ior anything. He had telegraphed to Woodleigh, 
to say that he was hastening down there; and 
following his message as soon as possible, he 
Teached his uncle's house. 

The old man was devoted to his nephew 
<Terard, who was to him as an only son. He loved 
the young man as his heir, and because he was a 
liandsome clever fellow who was full of idleness 
and fun. To tell the truth, the old man loved the 
young one, quite as much for his bad qualities as 
for his good ones. He liked the open reckless 
nature, which would engage in any enterprise how- 
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ever wild ; or that would help a friend througli thick 
and thin, or scatter money with profusion, na 
matter what the consequence might be. This last 
trait in his nephew's character, is not one which 
generally finds much favour; but in the nucleus 
eyes, the nephew could do nothing wrong ; and so,, 
though he grumbled at the heavy sums he had to 
pay, he seemed to live again his own wild early life, 
fbs he paid the calls upon him ; or heard of some 
escapade, which had almost cost the life of his 
young heir. 

As the carriage which had brought Gerard from 
the station drove up, the old man was waiting on 
his doorstep, and hastily descended to greet the 
new arrival. 

^' Here we are again, dear old uncle ! how are 
you, how are you ? Why you look as fresh as a 
rose — ^ha, ha ! you get younger. Uncle Charles, 
you do indeed," said the young man, as he shook 
the other^s hand. 

'^ My dear Gerard I Well ; and so you have 
come back to us I There's not much the matter 
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with you I should say. Come in at once and see 
your aunt and Ethel I " 

^^ No ; there^s not much the matter with me, as 
you say. Where are they ? Where are my aunt 
and Ethel ? I am longing to see them/' 

Arm-in-arm, with the true affection which each 
felt for the other, the two men sought the drawing- 
room ; and the younger was soon in the embraces 
of his aunt and sister. 

^^We have been very nervous about you, 
Oerard,'' said Mrs. Lorrayne, when there was 
breath for speaking. 

"No reason for that, dear Aunt Anne, A scape- 
grace like I am always falls upon his feet, no 
matter what the distance of the tumble. But how 
«,re you ? I donH think you are looking quite so 
strong as when I saw you last. As to you, Ethel, 
you look the picture of everything that's thriving. 
Well, and how is Small ? as good and pious as 
ever ? Come, sit down and let us have a good talk.*' 

There were no objections to the plan proposed; 
€md with a man like Gerard — ^full of high spirits^ 

VOL. n. H 
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and glad to be at home again — the party was a 
cheerful one. Mr. Lorrajne laughed and talked^ 
and seemed quite young ; and his wife — glad though 
she was to see him happy — almost wished him to 
be rather quieter ; for she liked to hear her nephew's 
voice, so full and cheerful was it. 

How it brings joy and gladness to a household, 
when some loved one, after a lengthened absence, 
returns once more ! How the pulses quicken as 
we listen to the well-known voice ; especially if its 
tones are musical, and the words it forms give to 
the listener welcome tidings ! The voice that has 
been silent for so long is heard again, and sounds 
so natural, that those who hear it seem as if they 
had been roused from death to life. They feel, 
perchance, as if they too had been absent, and as if 
the welcome sounds had brought them home again. 
If those who listened to Gerard's flow of merry 
talk had not these feelings, they had something 
like them, and the old ones more especially felt the 
something which was wanting had been restored; 
that the vacuum had been filled. 
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As to Ethel, dearly as she loved her brother, 
she was aware that Gerard was a man who would 
not long be happy at a quiet place like Woodleigh, 
She knew him to be one of those, to whom excite- 
ment was like the air he breathed, so necessary did 
he find it; and, as this was so, she had always 
reconciled herself to his absence with his regiment. 
Besides, she had her Simon to engross her mind ; 
for, in looking forward to her marriage with him, 
she had to think the problem of life out with all due 
care. It was no light thing to have to make her 
mind up, whether poverty and Simon Small were 
better than the quiet living in her uncle's house, 
where everything was to her taste no doubt, but 
which must some day have an end. These matters oc- 
cupied and had filled her mind for some time past ; 
so that Ethel had not felt her brother's absence so 
much as her aunt and uncle. The former, deep as 
her affection for her nephew was, and happy though 
she was to have him with her, was not without a 
tinge of sadness in her heart, as she saw his rest- 
less off-hand nature. Her mind would travel back 

H 2 
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to the old days when she was young ; for she saw 
her husband in the young man^s hot impulsive 
character. There was a charm about it she knew 
well. That women like such natures she felt 
sure. But then how often do these natures, when 
youth and middle-age have passed away, grow dis- 
contented, selfish, and perverse ? 

As to the uncle, Gerard was perfection in his 
eyes. The gay laugh, the high courage, and 
open-hearted reckless talk, were, to his mind, 
perfection. 

As he sat upon a couch and watched his 
nephew, the very time seemed to have come back 
once more when he was young, and gay, and curly ; 
the admired of women, the friend of many a dash- 
ing spirit like himself. The old man watched 
the every turn of Gerard's ways and movements, 
until he felt that he . could almost creep inside his 
skin and be a young man in his prime once more. 
Ho ceased to talk himself, and merely listened to 
the conversation of the others ; and, when at length 
they rose, he gave that sort of heavy sigh, which 
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sometimes comes to us wlien a great load is taken 
from the mind^ and comfortable ease replaces it. 

The time before the dinner hour was devoted to 
a stroll about the grounds ; to an inspection of the 
kennels and the stables ; and^ as there was yet some 
time to spare^ to a visit to the home-farm buildings. 
Gerard was highly popular with the bailiff and the 
labourers. He made such life about the place^ and 
looked so gay and pleasant, that everyone was glad 
to see him back again ; and he, in his good nature^ 
was glad to see them all. 

Amidst all this popularity, however, Mrs. 
Lorrayne, as she dressed for dinner, could not but 
feel again her tinge of sadness. She struggled 
hard against it, but it would return. She could not 
but recall the stories she had lately heard about her 
other nephew, Paul : and though she had not seen 
him for so many years, her mind would wander to 
comparison between him and the favoured Gerard. 
That the latter was lovable she acknowledged 
fully; but in her heart of hearts, she could have 
loved the student quite as well, who bums the mid- 
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night oil, and, while he keeps an eye upon the 
present, looks forward to the future and all time.. 
This, she thought, had been the case with Paul. As 
a boy he had been ever studious ; ever fond of books 
and learning; and, although he had excelled. in all 
those sports which show the manly spirit of the 
youth, study had been his choice, in preference to 
the often wild excesses of his cousin. 

In our happiest moments there is oftentimes 
some speck which mars the mental vision. Every- 
thing seems joyous, but yet the doubt will cast a 
shadow. The cloud, which may disperse, is yet 
a cloud and hovers over us, making us think of 
carrying an umbrella. 

The doubt, which shows itself upon our brightest 
hours, may be a false one ; it may be a phantom 
warning, which points but to annoy us; but it 
may also be that instinct of the mind which 
sometimes sees the unseeable; understands the 
incomprehensible. 

As Mrs. Lorrayne enjoyed the pleasure of the 
hour that evening; watched the bright looks of her 
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Dephew, and listened to his anecdotes^ tlie speck 
197as dancing before lier mental sight. 

Could such a nature as that of Gerard go on for 
years without some heavy fall? He seemed to 
.glory in his utter disregard of consequences ! Such 
ways might not be wanting in a charm ; but the 
foothold must be most uncertain ; the rounds upon 
the ladder very dangerous for such a climber. 
Oould he have been tempered with some of PauFs 
more sober ways, the speck would not have shown 
itself to the old lady. As it was, something of sad- 
ness filled her; for who amongst us knows the 
world so little, but knows the shoals and quicksands 
which beset us, and that care and caution must be 
used to keep us ofE the rocks ? 

Ethel too, was not without a fainter touch of 
anxious feeling ; but the uncle revelled in the sun- 
shine. The gay and reckless, to his thinking, 
simply culled the flowers, which nature held out in 
her bounteous hand. Caution ! what was it but 
another word for fear ! No ; snatch to the full the 
glories of the sunny hours, and if you fall, why fall 
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you must ; but the bold and reckless hopped lightly 
over difficulty, when, the cautious — a timid set of 
idiots — slipped-up upon the ice of danger. That 
was Mr* Lorrayne^s philosophy; and to a certain 
limit, it was not without correctness. But there are 
bounds to everything ; and there is not the smallest 
doul^t that, walk which way we will, we must use 
caution. 

He who lives where poisonous snakes abound 
must not go barefoot ; he that would live his life 
and see old age must use discretion ; for man has 
ill-used nature, and she has shown she can retaliate. 



CHAPTER VII. 



OLD FRIENDS. 



Gbraed Loeeatne had always had a friendly feelings 
for the curate of Woodleigh. There were indeed 
certain points of character in both of them, which 
were not dissimilar. They were devoted to out- 
door pursuits. Both loved the cricket-field. They 
would spar together. And in fact in any exercise 
where strength and courage were required, both 
were ready for the fray. But though this was so, 
there was this marked difference. Gerard would 
act upon his impulse, and never heed nor care what 
consequences might ensue. He was generous and 
kindly, but of conscience he had little; while 
Simon could not move, until the still small voice of 
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conscience gave him leave. Gerard was changeful 
as the wind ; Simon was steadfast as a rock. But 
yet the two men loved each other; for the former 
respected, though he ridiculed the latter; while 
Simon looked upon his friend as perfect, with the 
exception of his flighty purpose. Many a time the 
steady Christian 'man had, by the force of his 
example, caused the unstable one to pause, and try 
and regulate his conduct. Many a time had Gerard 
wished, that circumstances had cast his mind more 
in the mould of Simon's ; but it had not been so 
moulded ; and faults and vices seldom mend as we 
get older. 

The morning following his return, Gerard took 
a stroll towards the village, while his uncle trans- 
acted some business in his study. He lit his pipe, 
and, with his dogs, took the direction where he 
would probably meet his old friend Simon. 

It was rathei^ different to Gibraltar, he thought ; 
as he walked leisurely through the park, and 
stopped to inspect a favourite hunter which was 
summering there. The big grand trees were rather 
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different to the barren fortress, bristling with guns 
and batteries. Yes, each was pleasant in its way ; 
but for choice, old Gib. was more attractive than a 
home at Woodleigh ; at all events at present. 

When the entrance-gates were reached, the 
young man saw the curate in the road outside. 
The latter had heard of his arrival, and was hastening 
to welcome his return. 

'' Holloa, Small, old fellow ! Fm delighted to 
see you ! '^ said Gerard, in his frank and hearty way. 

*^ Glad to see you home again, Gerard, and hope 
you will make a long stay,^* said Simon, grasping 
the other^s palm with his broad sunburnt hand. 

'^Why, you look just the same. Small. By 
Jove I I never saw such a fellow as you are. It 
seems, to look at you, as if it was only half an hour 
ago since we parted.^' 

''It seems to me a long time since we met, 
<jerard. It is a great pleasure to see you now, 
anyhow. I am afraid our next parting will be a 
longer one,'' he added. 

"No,'' said Gerard, who had not heard of 
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Simon's disagreement with the rector; '^I am. 
likely to be more here than ever very soon ; for the^ 
regiment is likely to return to England in a few 
months' time, and then I shall hope to see you very^ 
often/' 

" Ah, you haven't heard," said the curate rue- 
fully. *^ I have had notice to leave. In six months^ 
I shall be gone." 

" Going to leave, old fellow ! Why, what's up 
now ? There's some mystery which I can't fathom. 
The model curate going to leave the model parish ! 
Ha, ha, ha I You must tell me a better tale than 
that." 

''I wish it wasn't true, Gerard; but it is. 
Which way shall we walk ? I was going to call at 
the house." 

"Oh, anywhere you like. Let's walk back 
again then." 

"Yes, Gerard," said Simon, as they took the 
direction of the house ; " Mr. Forbes has given me 
the usual six months' notice, and, as he is not likely^ 
to retract what I complain of in him, I must go* 
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It will almost break my heart to do so ; but I must 
bear it as best I may/^ 

^' Tell me all about it. Small. Old Forbes is a 
X5ross-grained fogey; but I should have thought 
you were too useful to be seut away/' 

'' Oh, he can, of course, get plenty to excel me 
in almost every way ; but he won't find one who 
"will love the parish more than I do/' 

'^ Well, what have you been doing that he 
doesn't like ? Making love to some young 
woman ? " 

" Look here, Gerard," said the curate seriously, 
^nd turning fully round on his companion ; '^ don't 
talk of love so lightly. You know my feelings for 
your sister, and she tells me she returns them." 

'^ I know nothing of your feelings in that 
-quarter, old fellow. I fancied she had a sort of 
regard for you, and I told her I thought it out of 
place. You have nothing, or next to nothing, and 
she is in the same position. She is dependent on 
my uncle, and he wouldn't advance her marriage 
unless he thought it suitable." 
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''Don't you think affection is the first con- 
sideration, Gerard ? " 

" No, I don't ; I like to see girls marry according^ 
to their station. You are a very good fellow, Small ; 
but she is a cut above you. You won't deny that ? "" 

'' She is my superior in every way ; but should 
that prevent her happiness ? " 

"Prevent her happiness! Ha, ha, ha! If I 
didn't know you, old fellow, I should think you 
thought a lot of yourself. So you think she couldn't 
be happy without you ? " 

'' She has said she has a deep affection for me> 
Gerard; and your sister does not speak lightly on 
serious subjects." 

*' She doesn't show her sense on that subject, at 
all events. What on earth are you going to live 
on ? It's worse than absurd. Small ; it's downright 
folly." 

" One may be rich on two hundred a year." 

" One may ; but curates are apt to have large 
families. Providence is liberal to them in that 
way." 
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Providence is always bountiful. It is the fault 
of f oolisli sinful human nature which thinks itself 
the wisest, and will not take or keep the simple 
road to happiness/' 

*' Keep that for the sermon on Sunday morning/' 
said Gerard, laughing. '' I must tell you. Small,'' 
he added, '^ that I shall do my best to persuade my 
sister against marrying on two hundred a year or 
thereabouts. Fancy, two hundred a year and about 
nineteen children ! Ha, ha, ha ! Why, you would 
have to sweep the chimneys, black the shoes — if 
you had any — ^wash the taturs, and bake the bread. 
Where would you live ? " 

" There need not be nineteen children, Gerard ; 
and, as to where we should live, comfort is oftener 
found in a cottage than in a mansion." 

*^My dear fellow, you have had no experience; 
you can't possibly tell." 

" You are wrong, my dear Gerard ; the clergy 
see strange contrasts, and know that heartache will 
not yield to riches. But for the present there is no 
need to discuss my marriage with your sister, or 
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with any person. My means of earning bread will 
be cut off. Mr. Forbes will not let me use bim as 
a reference.^' 

" Won't give you a reference ! You make me 
curious. He must give you a reference; be can^t 
belp himself.*' 

" But he won't. He says he won't on principle." 

"Ah!" said Gerard, with a touch of sarcasm 
in his tone, " if a man makes his mind up to do a 
mean and dirty action, it is always upon principle. 
But go on, and tell me what the row was all about." 

^*It happened in this way. Your sister and 
myself were discussing future plans, and were 
sitting upon a slab in the churchyard — it was 
Abraham Greystone's tomb, who lived to ninety- 
five — when we caught sight of the rector. He was 
evidently listening, and was staring at us in a way 
which was hardly polite. We were laughing rather 
freely at the moment, because your sister had said 
something which tickled my fancy very much ; and 
then he came up and accused us of making love 
and behaving improperly in a churchyard." 
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It was imprudent of Ethel to go there with 
you ; I wonder she hadn^t more sense/' 

'* She saw no harm in it, neither did I, Gerard ; 
but Mr, Forbes proceeded to ask me what we were 
talking about, which was awkward; as we were 
talking about him/' 

*'Ah, listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves. Well, you were saying what an old booby 
he was, I suppose ? '' 

"Your sister was saying that he would most 
likely not live a great many years longer, and that 
I ought to have the living. I told her that I should 
be sorry he should die on my account, and then we 
laughed. You know I laugh pretty loud when I 
am set off, and I did so on this occasion — ^I roared. 
Mr. Forbes came up and asked me what we were 
talking about, and, although I told him he had no 
right to ask, which he acknowledged, I told him 
that we were talking about him, and wondering 
whether I should have the Uving if he died/' 

"Ha, ha, ha! — quite right, old fellow; it was 
infernal cheek to ask you what you were saying. 
Well ?" 

VOL. II. I 
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'' He looked very unpleasant ; and then lie said, 
in your sister's hearing, that our conduct was 
grossly indecent ; that I was always neglecting my 
duty, and that I should hear from him/' 

" What did my sister do ? I thought the old 
man was too fond of young ladies to be rude to 
them/' 

"We fancied he might be jealous, he looked 
so/' said Simon; recalling to his mind the ill- 
humoured look of the old clergyman. 

" Jealous I what, of you. Small ! Why, I thought 
you were modesty itself." 

*^ You see your sister is very attractive, Gerard ; 
and we were very happy together. He might not 
have been jealous of course; but his face seemed to 
turn yellow, and white, and green. It looked 
perfectly awful." 

"Ha, ha, ha! a pretty way to describe your 
master." 

" He then went into the church, and I am told 
scolded the clerk who happened to be there ; but 
that was nothing to us." 
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"No, you didn^t mind about the poor clerk. 
Well, let's have the finale/' 

" I had just sat down to tea/' said the curate, 
"with a momentary thought of how the meal had 
been spoilt ; "when a note was brought me. It was 
irom Mr. Forbes ; to give me the usual notice to 
leave my cure. It was moderately worded, but I 
was very much cut up by it ; — very much indeed." 

"The muflBns got cold, and the shrimps had 
their heads and tails left on a trifle longer, eh ? " 

" I could eat nothing ; but after deep consider- 
ation I replied to the notice. I told him that his 
charge of neglected duty was unjust — as it really 
is — and I also said that he should not have accused 
me of indecent conduct in the presence of a lady, 
who had been laughing with me. It was making 
her a party to what he complained of." 

^^I don't think you should drag my sister's 
name into the dispute." 

"You see he had already accused her by impli- 
cation, and until he has apologised I can neither 
ask his pardon nor receive it." 

I 2 
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'* Of conrse he behaved very rudely ; but, after , 
all, there was not much to make a fuss about/^ 

'* You seem to forget, Gerard, that he gave me 
notice ; I did not serve one upon him. I have no 
choice in the matter ; I cannot beg of him to let 
me stay until he has expressed some slight regret, 
I can't indeed/' 

"I think I see him humbly begging your 
pardon ! '' 

^' It is your sister's pardon he must beg, and 
then, if he will let me stay here, I will gladly 
do so/' 

''Well," said Gerard, by way of ending the ' 
argument; ''old Forbes seems to have behaved 
badly, and you take it more to heart than there is 
any occasion for. He is certain to make it up with 
you ; mark my words/' 

The curate would probably have continued to 
discuss the subject, had not the squire of Woodleigh 
appeared upon the scene. The old man had been 
looking for his nephew, and now advanced towards 
them. 
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'* I thought I should find you here, Gerard,^' he 
said. " I see you have found Mr. Small ; who, I 
suppose, has been telling you all his troubles/' 

The nephew explained that he had left the house 
in search of his friend Simon, and had found him. 
He further explained, in a few short concise 
sentences, the gist of what had been told him as to 
the rector's shortcomings, and as the uncle had 
heard the same story from the curate's own lips, he 
was now quite conversant with it. 

^^ Yes,'' he said, when Gerard had finished the 
sketch; '' Forbes went too far, there is no doubt. 
He is cross-grained; but he was nettled at Mr. 
Small's blunt statement. I look upon it as a very 
^ood joke, and only wish I had been there to hear 
the dispute." 

^'It is hard upon Small, uncle. Of course if 
old Forbes began to bullyrag him, and ask him 
what he was talking about, he was justified in 
telling him. I like a man all the better for 
^speaking plain." 

" Ah ! But when you are as old as Forbes, and 
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you see young fellows making love, and are told 
that they are waiting for you to die, you won^t like 
it any more than he did; but anyhow he shouldn'i 
have sent the notice, and I hope he will withdraw 
it/' 

" I shall not be able to renew my engagement 
with him, until he has expressed his sorrow — at 
least to Miss Lorrayne,'' said Simon. 

The uncle and nephew looked at him. Thero 
was upon his face that quiet look of sad endurance,, 
which the good and patient often have when they 
are called upon to bear great burdens. 

He did not look obstinate or stupid; but his. 
expression was not quite unlike that of the poor 
donkey, who drags a heavy cart. The donkey's 
eyes are generally sad and gentle; and he toils along,, 
bearing the blows of ignorance and cruelty, with 
the slow and suffering gait of firm endurance 
There was something of this look with Simon. 
There was to Gerard, and in a lesser form to the 
old uncle, an almost touching sense of gentleness 
and goodness in the man. They looked him over; 
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noted the ill-made clothes, the pointed dabs of hair, 
the heavy shoes, the great big hands; and yet there 
was a beauty in him, which slowly dawned upon 
the two observers. That big right haud was always 
ready • with the hea;rty shake of friendship, pro- 
vided he who shook it was but honest. The long 
and ill-cased legs, were always willing to convey 
their owner, to where advice and help were wanted; 
and he asked no recompense nor wanted any. 
Neither the old squire nor the nephew were given 
to much moralising, and their thoughts soon turned 
aside to other matters. Simon was, however, 
asked to luncheon ; and as the trio walked towards 
the house, a sense of satisfaction crept upon him ; 
for he felt that for the time at any rate, the voice 
of sympathy was with him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE AFTEB-DINNEB CHAT. 



The active sympathy which Mrs. Lorrayne felt for 
Paul and his belongings, did not die away ; and she 
was constantly turning over in her mind some plan 
to give them help. She had as often as she dared ; 
thrown out suggestions to her husband ; but he had 
reminded her of his resemblance to the Medes and 
Persians of ancient times, in point of sticking firmly 
to his laws. He had said that his nephew Paul 
must take the consequences of his persistence, in 
running after new-fangled ways of making bricks ; 
and what he had said he meant to adhere to. Mrs. 
Lorrayne had gone so far as to say on one occasion^ 
'^Very well, Charles, you^U be sorry some day;^* 
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but she had never repeated the observation, and 
never intended to do so, in consequence of its having 
been very badly received. The return o£ Gerard, 
however, suggested other means. If he could be 
interested in his cousin — and of that she had little 
doubt — Mrs. Lorrayne thought that the favourite 
nephew, would perhaps induce her husband to do 
what she could not effect, and get him to lend his 
Aid to the disowned one. 

It is strange, indeed, this waywardness in human 
nature ! Here was a husband who fondly loved his 
wife, and yet she dared not press him to do an act 
of Christian charity ! Here was a wife who loved 
her husband with the untiring zeal of female good- 
ness, and yet she found a scampish nephew could 
turn him round the finger, when her petitions were 
roughly cast aside ! 

The ready tongue, the reckless, heedless ways, 
touched a chord of sympathy; when the quiet, sooth- 
ing voice of woman^s tenderness could not prevail I 
The world is full of such anomalies; which prove the 
uneven balance of men^s minds — ^their faulty educa- 
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tion. They prove how like the beast which roama 
the earthy he is. They prove the boasted powers of 
his intellect^ can barely place him in a grade above- 
the animals; for they obey the laws of nature; while 
man disputes her mandates^ and makes himself a. 
bed of thorns by fighting with her. 

So soon as Mrs. Lorrayne found a fitting^ 
opportunity, she spoke her mind to Gerard. 

True, his sister had already spoken to him of 
his cousin, and had prepared his mind for further 
details ; so that when the kind old lady told him her 
wishes, he was prepared to act upon them. 

It has been told in a foregoing chapter, how,, 
by a quarrel between his uncles, Gerard had seen 
but little of his cousin Paul in boyhood; but they 
had been enough together to know and understand 
each other's characters. 

Paul, as the younger, had had an admiration 
for his cousin's bright and hearty nature and high 
spirits, while Gerard had always liked his cousin 
Paul; although he had found him somewhat dull 
as a companion; for, while the former was always 
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striving after pleasure and out-of-door amusements, 
Paul would spend the greater portion of his time 
in study ; and thus their ways were diEEerent. But 
there "was still affection felt between them ; and now 
that the sad tale of poverty and destitution was 
told to him, Gerard was anxious to pay his cousin 
Paul a visit. That his cousin had a strong firm 
spirit, "jvhich hated favours, Gerard knew well ; but 
he knew too — ^for he had seen it — that poverty and 
wretchedness will tone the spirit down, and bend 
the stubborn pride. He had heard with sorrow 
from his aunt, that his uncle, who was so lavish to 
himself, would not give his other nephew any help; 
and while he made his mind up to start the follow- 
ing day for Windslow, he determined, when they 
drank their wine that evening, to try and win him 
to a better mind. No sooner had his aunt and 
sister therefore left the dining-room, than he 
essayed his chance. 

^' I understand you have lately heard of Paul, 
uncle,^' he said. '' Poor old Paul ! he is down on 
his luck they tell me.^' 
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'^ Who has told you that, Gerard ? Your aunt, 
I suppose/' said the old man, fortifying himself 
for a combat, which he felt was coming, by a 
glass of wine. 

'^ Yes, my aunt has told me, and Ethel also. Poor 
devil ! he has had a bad time of it by all accounts/' 

''And whose fault is it, Gerard? I have done 
all I could to keep him straight. I have given him 
sound advice ; and how has he treated me ? Why, 
by running after strange gods in the shape of 
patents. Bah! it nearly makes me sick; it does 
indeed/' 

''He has some good stuff in him, that fellow 
Paul ; m be hanged if he hasn't." 

"He's a conceited, obstinate, pigheaded jack- 
anapes. No one could have been fairer to him than 
I was, and, instead of listening to me, as head of 
the family, he goes and tries to make bricks in 
some outlandish way — ^by hot-air blast, I think 
they call it." 

" Paul is a clever fellow, uncle. I wish I had 
his brains." 
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" Thank goodness you haven^t, Gerard. I would 
leave the property to the Crown, sooner than a prig 
like Paul should have it." 

''My dear uncle, I think you do the man in- 
justice. Wasn't he quite right to work hard to make 
a living ? In your goodness to me, you have said, 
that if I live I shall succeed you here ; and where, 
then, are his prospects ? His father was senior to 
mine ; and, so far as birth goes, he has more claim 
on you than I have." 

" He has no claim on me whatever. His poor 
father, who is dead and gone, was like himself — 
thoroughly pigheaded. I did my best for him; 
but it wasn^t any use. He squandered what he had 
in speculation. Ah ! I shall never forget him ; first 
one thing and then another, and always coming to 
me for money, until I was thoroughly sick of him. 
No ; if your cousin Paul would do some actual work, 
it might be different ; but to go on scheming after 
a parcel of trash, like brickmaking by hot air, is 
enough to make one^s hair stand on end/' 

" Is that what he is trying to do ? " 
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"Yes, Gerard; and the result is that he has 
brought himself down to starvation-point; and, 
what^s more, he deserves it/' 

''I don't see that. Uncle Charles. If no one was 
to try new plans, we should go on in the same 
humdrum way for ever." 

''Well, we won't talk of him any more, Gerard; 
I can do nothing for him at all events. As I have 
told your aunt, he has made his bed, and now he 
may lie on it.'' 

" It would be a great pleasure to me to take 
him a present from yon, Uncle Charles, and some 
expression of goodwill." 

"No, my boy; I don't say one thing and do 
another. The blockhead had made his bed, and if 
he finds it uneasy I can't help it." 

'^ I shall go and see him to-morrow, Uncle Charles. 
I have had no quarrel with him, at all events." 

'' You can, of course, do as you like about that, 
Gerard ; bu^ it must be understood that you do not 
come from me." 

There was evidently no use whatever in pur- 
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suing the discussion^ and so the conversation passed 
io other topics. Mr. Forbes^ notice to Simon Small 
was mentioned, and both were agreed that the cross 
old rector had acted badly. They thought that, 
although the curate might have acted indiscreetly by 
giving way to loud laughter in a churchyard, yet, con- 
sidering that he had a lady with him, and she was a 
party to the laughter, an open and violent rebuke 
^was quite uncalled for. As to the answer Small 
had made when questioned by the rector, they both 
agreed that it was absurd to take offence at it ; as it 
was quite consistent with the former^s honest way 
to tell the plain unvarnished truth. A sensible man, 
they thought, would have been amused at such an 
answer, and, so far from going into a violent rage, 
would have joined in the laughter; although, 
perhaps, in a less degree. As it was, there was 
no justification of a notice to quit; which was a 
piece of mean, unmanly spite. 

Being both agreed upon these points, the uncle 
^nd nephew glanced lightly at the relationship in 
which Simon stood to Ethel. 
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''It seems tliat they^re engaged. Uncle Charles. 
Small told me so himself,'^ said Gerard. 

"Yes, and that^s a very good reason why it 
would be better to send him about his business.. 
Still, an injustice like that ought not to be done.'' 

Thus it is that men mix justice and injustice in 
their minds! The old squire could be hard and 
cruel to his nephew Paul, but did not like the- 
thought of the poor curate being turned adrift; 
although, in truth, the latter was almost as 
distasteful to him as the former. 

" Small is a very good fellow, and all that ; but 
it's perfectly outrageous to think of a girl like Ethel 
marrying without a sixpence," said Gerard. 

" Yes, it's preposterous, no doubt ; but we can't 
prevent her doing it. She is quiet, but she has a 
will of her own, I can tell you." 

** I suppose we all have ; only some are more 
obstinate and stupid than others," said the nephew; 
who could not help remembering that his uncle was 
rather perverse. 

" And what's more, Gerard, she will marry him. 
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Mark my words, she will marry him. I believe it's 
a feeling of pity as mach as anything that makes 
her fond of him. He is a great sawney-looking, 
long-legged booby, and she takes him for a male 
angel — at least, that's what your annt tells me/' 

'' And the worst of it is, that Small is just the 
sort of fellow that will never get promoted. He 
will never ask for anything or posh himself in any 
way, and nobody cares what becomes of him." 

" Just so. There is Lord Ripstone's eldest son ; 
he is ever so fond of Ethel, his father tells me ; and 
Ethel will not listen to him for a moment." 

" Ah, I hardly wonder at that. Charley Fitzhead 
is a dreadful ass ; all he thinks about is dress." 

" He is idle, no doubt ; but Ethel would soon 
educate him, I should say," said the nncle ; who did 
not like Lord Ripstone^s eldest son himself, but 
who would have liked the position for his niece. 

^'Well, Uncle Charles," said Gerard, as they 
rose from the table, *' I shall go up by the express 
to-morrow and look up this cousin of mine. Tour 
quarrel with him need not be mine." 

VOL. n. K 
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'' Certainly not. I cannot countenance him ; he 
has made his — ^bed, and— '^ 

*'Ah, you said that before, Uncle Charles, and 
I cannot agree with you. How do you stand at 
the bank ? " 

^'Tou mean you want money, Gerard? Ton 
have spent a good deal lately. How much do you 
want ? '' 

^^ Any trifling sum that you can spare. Yes, I 
have spent a lot of money lately. I am afraid Paulas 
brickmaking by hot air, cannot be a worse system 
than mine,^' said the nephew, laughing frankly. 

"You have drawn heavily on me lately; but 
you spend your money like a gentleman; he spent 
his like a f ool.^' 

There were no further allusions to Paul that 
evening, beyond the fact that Gerard told his aunt 
and sister that he should go to Windslow in the 
morning. The information was very pleasant to 
them ; they felt that the bright and cheery nature 
of his cousin, would draw from Paul some of those 
details of the past and present, which they longed 
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to hear. Gerard was one who carried sunshine 
with him, and whom everyone was glad to see. 
He was, in truth, inferior to his cousin in soKd, 
sterKng qualities ; and was one of those gay human 
butterflies, which flutter in the sunshine, but break 
down when nature frowns upon them. Such men 
are not without their uses, and they are pleasant to 
behold; but it is as well, perhaps, there are not 
many of them. Idlers there are in any number; 
but your butterflies like Gerard are few and far 
between. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE COUSINS. 



The following morning Gerard took the early 
express, and arrived at Waterloo not mucli behind 
the proper time. The young man would have liked 
an hour or two at his club, but he resisted tempta- 
tion, and went direct to Windslow. Here he asked 
his way to Laurel Cottage, as Simon Small had 
done, and, from the replies he got, it is probable 
that his information was procured from the same 
person who had directed the curate. He was toM 
to go from one public-house to another, until the 
desired cottage was arrived at ; but, in addition to 
the names of the public-houses, the quality of the 
liquor at each of them was mentioned, and a broad 
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liint thrown out tliat he, the informant^ could drink 
a drop of "avmmat/^ provided the means to 
purchase it were procurable. Ever free and open- 
handed^ Gerard gave the man a trifle and walked 
on ; but he had to ask again before he made out 
Laurel Cottage. 

"Does Mr. Westdale live here ? " he inquired of 
little Margaret, who was whitening the doorstep. 

"Yes, please, sir; but he isn't at home, sir," 
said the industrious girl, with a flush of pleasure at 
the sight of such a handsome gentleman. " Missus 
is at home, sir, if you please,^' she added. 

" If she is disengaged I should be glad to speak 
to her a moment. Will you take my card to her V^ 

Margaret wiped her hands by the simple process 
of rubbing them upon her apron, and took the 
dainty-looking pasteboard. 

"Missus is in the garden round at the back, sir. 
I shan't be a minute, please, sir/' 

*' I am in no hurry," said Gerard; and being left 
alone, he inspected the exterior of the cottage; 
speculating, as he did so, whether it might not be 
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possible to be very jolly in sucb a little crib, with a 
pretty girl for a wife, and a few hundreds a year to 
Hve upon. 

His speculations were soon stopped, however, by 
the approach of Mrs. Westdale, who, with her little 
Molly, was soon upon the scene. 

^'I am sorry to trouble you, Mrs. Westdale," 
said Gerard ; *' but I wish to find Mr. Paul Lorrayne. 
I am his cousin, and I am told you have his address." 

"Yes, I can tell you where he lives. He has 
lately changed his cottage : formerly it was in Out- 
throat Lane, but now it is close to ours — ^the fifth 
house lower down, on this side of the road. Wfll 
you not come in ? '^ said Mrs. Westdale. 

Ever susceptible to beauty in a woman, the 
young man would gladly have consented, for Mrs. 
Westdale's looks and manners were attractive ; but 
he thought the time had better not be wasted. He 
was a man whose ready flow of conversation made 
others talk, and as talking is not acting, he denied 
himself the pleasure of a chat, and prepared to 
hasten on. 
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You will probably not find Mr. Paul Lorrayne 
at home/' said Mrs. Westdale; "but his wife will 
be so, and will be glad to see her husband's relative.'' 

" Prom what I hear^ my cousin's is a sad story, 
Mrs. Westdale ? " 

" Their fortunes have brightened, I am glad to 
43ay, and their home is now so happy that there is 
no need to pity them." 

" I am delighted it should be so. Thank you, 
Mrs. Westdale ; I will go on and make the acquaint- 
ance of my cousin's wife;" and the young man took 
his leave, and hastened on to find the house he 
wanted. 

As he passed by Salisbury House, he saw two 
men seated in the garden beneath a shady tree. 
He did not stare at them, of course; but in his 
momentary glance, he thought that one of them was 
like his cousin Paul. The figures were those of Paul 
and Mr. Midass, who were sitting at their morning 
occupation. The one was talking, and the other 
listening. The one was smoking a long pipe, and 
was dressed in flowing robes ; the other was writing 
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at a table. There was no wonder that Qerard did 
not at once detect his consin^ for several years had 
passed since they had met, and time had nsed him 
rather roughly. He was not like the trim young 
soldier ; but wore a heavy beard of jet-black hue^ 
and had the somewhat bending shoulders, which 
come to those who think and study much. 

Passing down the road, and counting the houses 
as he did so, Gerard reached the fifth one, which, 
in point of size, was much the same as Laurel 
Cottage, and was dignified by the name of Rose 
Sank ; probably in consequence of there being no 
bank, and very few roses. But there were other 
flowers, and, had not the space been occupied by 
vegetables, they would doubtless have been more 
abundant. Two little boys were practising the art 
of horticulture as Gerard entered, and his sympa- 
thetic eye at once noticed the look of the Lorraynes 
about them. " I am your cousin, my little men,^* 
he said, with that frank and quiet manner which 
sets children at their ease ; " let us shake hands. 
Is papa at home ? ^' 
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The boys crept close together, in that shy and 
pretty way which children use when something 
strange attracts them, and puzzles their young 
brains. 

'' No,'' said little Paul — ^the eldest — plucking up 
his courage ; ^' but mother is, I think/' 

" Then run and tell her that Cousin Gerard is 
here. Stop a moment ; take this card, you may 
forget the name." 

Taking the card the boys almost tumbled over 
one another in their haste to find their mother; 
while Gerard waited at the entrance. 

He had been much taken with Mrs. Westdale'rf 
beauty ; but he was not prepared for the attractive 
form and features of his cousin's wife. 

The delicate refinement of her appearance has 
been spoken of ; but now that simple comfort had 
come in place of want and destitution, her beauty 
shone in all its quiet lustre. The ready tongue of 
Gerard was, for the moment, speechless ; for, in the 
tall and graceful figure, the golden hair, and sweet 
and well-cut features, and the deep-blue heavenly 
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eyes^ there seemed as though an angel stood before 
him. And then the voice in which she greeted 
him ! Surely the tones were such as angels use ! 
Was this the woman upon whom want and grim 
starvation had dared to lay the heavy hand ? Had 
such lips as these been wanting daily bread ? As 
he thought upon the tale his aunt had told him^ a 
feeling of hot anger filled his brain that such a 
thing could possibly occur; and, as he held his 
hand out, a sinking 'sense of pity for his Cousin 
Paul came over him. What must he not have 
suffered, when such a wife as this had come to want ? 
His knowledge of the world, too, told him that 
such a one as she who stood before him, would bear 
*Hhe slings and arrows of outrageous fortune '^ 
without a murmur ; that she would do her best, and 
look for recompense at other hands than man's. 

"I am your husband's first cousin, Mrs. 
Lorrayne,'' he said, as soon as he could find the 
words; "we have not met for many years. lam 
Gerp>rd Lorrayne.'' 

The gentle woman glanced at him in that quiet 
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way, wliicli needs no subtle knowledge of the world 
to read the human heart, *' It is kind of you to 
€ome here,'' she said ; *' my husband will be very 
pleased to see you. Will you not come in ? '' 

Gerard entered, and sat down in the little 
parlour. 

" If I am not disturbing you I will wait/' he 
fiaid. " I have made the acquaintance of my little 
43econd cousins," he added with a smile. 

^' Ah, you saw Paul and Bertie in the garden. 
How is your aunt at Woodleigh, and your sister ? " 

" They are both well ; and I must tell you that 
it was my aunt's great wish that I should come 
here. I am an idle foolish fellow, who cares for 
little else than pleasure; but my dear aunt was 
anxious I should see my Cousin Paul, and so I 
found my way here. And how are you ? I am so 
glad to make your acquaintance." 

** Oh I'm quite strong again. I have had a 
serious illness though, and have been a great 
trouble to my husband." 

There are some natures so easy to get on with^ 
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that conversation is at once easy and agreeable. 
Gerard's was one of these ; and, finding his com- 
panion very pleasant, the time passed. happily. At 
length, however, the garden-gate was heard to- 
bang, and Paul was seen advancing towards the 
cottage. 

'^ Here is my husband,'^ said the wife ; ''he will 
be so glad to see you.'' 

Gerard was not quite sure of this. Many years, 
had passed away, and so much as a few lines had 
not been exchanged. He had not shared his uncle's 
angry feelings, but he had not thought about his 
cousin ; or if he had, had merely done so in thai 
casual careless way which equals sheer indifference. 
He felt that he it was who should have written^ 
because he had his uncle's favour, and things went 
smoothly with him; whereas he knew his cousin 
must fight his battles for himself; and to fight 
one's battles single-handed in this world, is very 
often to succumb. He knew, too, that this cousin 
was not a man of shallow feelings, whose mind 
forgets both good and evil; but rather one who. 
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"while he hugs with gratitude the memory of past 
kindness^ is apt to look with coldness on such as 
may have used him harshly. Gerard was tender- 
hearted^ although flighty and forgetful^ and as he 
saw his former playmate talking to his children on 
the garden-path, he felt a pang of sorrow. 

How aged his cousin looked. Striking as his 
appearance was, strong though he looked in 
■mental power, he was thin and bent, as though 
^ome burden on his mind, and bodily privation, 
had made him so. He might justly look him 
•coldly in the face, and mutely say: '^Tou cared 
not whether I might sink or swim. Ton cared not 
whether I, the natural heir to him who pets and 
favours you, were dead or living; but, now the 
humour takes you, you come here like a butterfly, 
to flutter near me for a moment, to gratify your 
•curiosity, and fly away for years again.'' 

This might perhaps be fairly in Paul's mind; 
but Gerard was a man who knew the world — the 
world where tact and manner have such power — and 
lie trusted if it should be so, to drive such thoughts 
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away. ''A soft answer tumeth away wrath/*" 
The open genial manner^ and kindly smile of a 
refined repentance^ may dispel the sore feelings 
also; and, hoping for the best, he left the parlour 
and met his cousin at the threshold. 

''How are you, old fellow? I am so glad to- 
see you again,*' he said, holding his open palm 
towards the other. 

''Ton are Gerard Lorrayne, I think,'' said 
Paul, looking at him firmly with his deep calm eyes^ 

"Yes, I am Gerard, that used to have such 
fun at Woodleigh with you in days gone by. Tou 
recollect the old times — ^Paul ?" 

" I can recall them." 

''Then let us have a chat about them. Wo 
have not met for many years, and it is my 
fault; but, you know, I was always careless and 
forgetful," said the young man, in that tone of 
sympathy which touched the wife, and was not 
lost upon her husband. 

Paul looked straight at him. Why had he come 
there ? He was ever one who sought the haunts of 
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pleasure^ and the ways of poverty coald have but 
little interest for him. The scene of quiet labour 
must be irksome to a mind so full of gay frivolities. 
Perhaps he had come as mediator from his uncle ; 
if BO, let him return from whence he came, for he 
could do without such mediation. His uncle, in the 
insolence of wealth, and haughty obstinacy, had 
shut his bowels of compassion when told that grim 
starvation clawed at him ; but Providence had sent 
him aid. Patience he had, long-suffering he had 
also ; he would still hug patience, and stick to work 
and study, and then the time would come when 
wealth untold would cast itself in heaps before him. 
His patent, his great patent was ripening, and then ! 
Oh, ye gods! who would be a great man then? 
The one who, bom to wealth and luxury, had lived 
a life of idle ease ; or he who, left to face the world 
as best he might, had hewn out from his own 
brains, a plan for making bricks by a new process of 
great power ? But Gerard might have come on no 
such errand; sheer kindness might have brought 
him. He would wait and see. 
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" Yoa are in the army still ? '^ he asked. '' Will 
you not be seated V* 

''Yes/' said Gerard, seating himself, ''I am 
still in the old corps, and have been at Gibraltar 
for some time. I have not been well lately, and 
applied for sick leave.'* 

" Sick leave ! Yoa look in good health.*' 

'' My health is good. I only require rest and 
quiet. But I did not come here to talk about 
myself, Paul. I came to see you, and talk about 
old times. My aunt tdls me that things have 
gone hardly with you." 

"I did not trouble her with my affairs; but 
they are known to her, and she has been most 
kind. How is dear Aunt Anne ? " 

" She looks failing, I fear. She is one of those 
who are always striving to be better than human 
nature has the knowledge of. I sometimes think 
she frets about Uncle Charles; he is so precious 
worldly — good old fellow though he is." 

" Precious worldly ! " thought Paul ; " yes, 
indeed, he was more than worldly ; for even worldly 
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men will stand by industry and perseverance ; — ^but 
this uncle, what was he? He was a man, who, 
sooner than go back from his foolish dictum, had 
left his brother's son to perish like some mongrel 
dog, for aught he knew. Yes, he was indeed 
* precious worldly ! * '* But he would not talk about 
his uncle, and so he sat in silence. 

" I hear you have a grand invention coming 
ofF,'' said Gerard, trying to touch a more congenial 
subject. " I wish I could help you with it in some 
way or other.'' 

''Ton have heard of my patent ? " 

''Yes; Small, the curate at Woodleigh, spoke 
to me about it. And my aunt and Ethel ; they are 
full of it.'' 

''Full of what?" said Paul; who, like many 
studious men, often look out suspiciously for 
ridicule. 

^' Oh, full of hope, I suppose. I am sure there 
is nothing they would like so much as to see you 
successful." 

" And they doubt it very likely. I may as well 
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tell you that my invention is a certainty. I only 
want the requisite funds to build a kiln/' 

*^ Ah, it's no use explaining it to me, old fellow; 
I am too stupid to understand anything but how to 
drill a company or to ride to hounds/' 

" I did not mean to trouble you with details/' - 

They were not getting on very swimmingly, 
these two cousins ; and perhaps it was hardly to be 
looked for that they should. Gerard, in his heart, 
yearned to make himself agreeable; and Paul could 
not but feel the influence of his sunny nature: but 
memory recalled the past. This dashing-looking 
clean-shaved soldier, who sat before him with such 
easy high-bred grace, what had he done to merit all 
the loaves and fishes ? Why was his life a round 
of pleasure and amusement, when his own had been 
obscured by desperate care ? 

But such feelings soon gave place to others; and 
as he eyed his cousin the current of his thoughts quite 
changed. This gay and well-dressed relative, what 
had his life consisted of ? What solid joy did he 
possess ? What were his future hopes ? He was 
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a soldier doubtless^ and had done his duty ; but 
he had earned no proud distinction. Had he a solid 
friend in all the world, such as a loving beautiful 
wife ? Had he an invention, which might leave a 
never-dying name ? Not he. He was but a poor 
butterfly who flew from flower to flower, and in the 
end, even the sweetest honey would but pall his 
jaded appetite. No, he did not envy such a man ; 
he earned his bread and had a roof to cover him. 
He had the sweetest helpmate that a man could 
^ish for; and he had the prospect of great future 
fame and boundless wealth. With such thoughts 
as these he sat looking at his cousin with his deep- 
set eyes, and almost felt a pity for him. 

''Are you going back to Woodleigh to-night V 
he said. 

'' No ; I stay a day or two in town to look up 
my old friends ; but I would quite as soon go back, 
the quiet of the place just suits me now.'' 

''I wish I could offer you some refreshment, 
Gerard ; but such a man as you, has no idea how 
working-people live.'' 

L 2 
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"You mistake me, Paul/' said Gerard, with 
Bome slight annoyance in his tone; ^' I am not the 
gourmand that you fancy me. Plain living suits 
me best, and I prefer it/' 

^^ Then we will take you at your wprd. I am 
the cook ; so you can imagine what a poor man's 
dinner is," said Mrs. Lorrayne, who thought that if 
this new-found cousin broke his bread with them, 
her husband would unbend a little. 

Gerard looked at her, and then at Paul. Her 
manner was kind and sympathetic ; his was harsh 
and cold. They seemed the beauty and the beast. 
Such was his thought ; but then he looked again 
and understood it all, for he was sympathetic also. 
The wife, he saw, was gentle, good, and beautiful ; 
whose heart was ever open to another's sorrow. The 
husband was a firm, strong man, whose knowledge 
of the world had steeled his manner, and kept it cold 
and calm ; but that he was good and kind, Gerard 
had no doubt ; for he, too, knew the world — ^though 
not the world of Paul — and a man with worldly 
knowledge reads character with great precision. 
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'' I am something of a cook, Mrs. Lorrayne,'' 
he said, " don't let me be as a stranger/' 

" No, indeed ; you are Paul's cousin, and you 
seem like an old friend/' 

" Ah ; let me be as one, I have few relations," 
said the young man somewhat sadly. 

" Look here, Gerard," said Paul, rising from his 
chair and facing his cousin; ''what your motive may 
be for coming here I do not know ; but it is not 
for the pleasure of seeing me; of that I am 
assured. If you had thought it right to trouble 
yourself on my account, I should have seen you 
during all these years. I mean no offence ; but if 
you will tell me why you come here, you will do 



me service." 



These words seemed harsh, at least so Gerard 
thought, and all the harsher because they were 
not without rough truth. He had truly gone upon his 
pleasant way, without a care about his cousin. 
But was it his business to put himself to any 
bother? Why did not his cousin look him up, 
if he were friendly ? He had asked himself these 
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questions once or twice, and he knew the answers 
to them. He was the favoured nephew and the- 
heir. He basked in pleasant sunshine, and 
no dark shadows rested over him. But he knew 
his cousin had no friendly relatives to whom to 
look for aid. He knew him to be clever, but one 
who had been never trained to a profession. 
Worse than this. He knew him as a man who 
had a sort of craze for odd inventions, who waa 
ever running after the strange gods of new-^ 
f angled ideas ; and this being so, he knew that, 
such a one was almost certain to fall on evil 
times. He had come to see his cousin now, with 
something of remorse that he had not been sooner ; 
and his heart was in his hand, to use a common 
saying. But now he found this man, cold, calm,^ 
and self-reliant; and for the moment he resented it. 

" I came here to see you, to renew our friend- 
ship, if you let me do so," he said; looking at. 
Paul in a firm and steady way, as though he would 
not have his words disputed. 

'' You do not come on behalf of others, at 
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the desire of your uncle, who would wish a lively 
picture of uiy way of living, such as your ready 
tongue could paint it ? '' 

There was a twang about these words, which 
almost made Gerard's hot blood boil. To be 
taken for a spy; for one who would go back 
and make a rare good after-dinner story of the 
humble home, the garden full of cabbages, the 
wife who cooked the dinner, the girl who did 
the dirty work, and the high and mighty gentle- 
man who gave himself grand airs amidst it all. 
To think that a man who was a gentleman in 
every way — at least, such as the world holds gentle- 
men — should do all this or anything approaching 
to it, was too bad ! For a moment he felt inclined 
to go. His eyes wandered to his hat and stick : but 
he felt, at the next moment, that his cousin might 
well be sore, and his momentary anger lulled. 

"I have come here,'' he said, with a tinge of 
roughness in his tone, ^^ to see you, and to say that 
I ■ regret we have been so long apart. You will 
hardly doubt me ! " 
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^'I asked for your assurance, and I have it/* 
said Paul* " No/' lie added ; " you would not 
condescend to say what was untrue; why should 
you ? '' 

" Since you refer to Uncle Charles,'' said 
Gerard, '* I am sorry to say he still nurses his 
grievance; he will not forget that you rejected 
his advice. You know him to be obstinate — 
pigheaded is perhaps the better word — and that, 
right or wrong, he seldom alters ! " 

" Yes ; I know his nature, and I know it to be 
the result of idleness and pampering. The game 
has been his own through life. He had never 
met with serious opposition; and from being, as 
he doubtless was in youth, easy of disposition and 
impulsive, he has grown to be despotic and 
perverse." 

'' He is a very good old fellow; but I suppose 
there is some truth in what you say. Unless a man 
has been very well brought up, he must meet a 
check at some time or other of his life, to keep him 
within bounds." 
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'' I would not change places "with him for all 
the world. I have known what hardship is^ 
and only such can know the joy of competence, 
or simply having just enough. You may pity me, 
Gerard^ but I hold that I am a happier man than 
you — at least, looking at happiness from my point 
of view/' 

" My dear Paul, I don't doubt it. I have my 
hopes and fears, my joys and sorrows; but they 
ere all like flashes in the pan — they are evanescent* 
From what I see of you, your present life seems 
actual unaffected pleasure. Tour ambition may or 
may not be realised. I am no judge of that ; but 
you have the hope of it to cheer you ; and you have 
other blessings.'' 

Mrs. Lorrayne had left the room, so that her 
husband could speak of her a moment. "Yes," 
he said; " when your heart is bound to another, as 
mine is to my dear devoted wife, you will know what 
it is to have a friend ; and until your life is wrapped 
in those you love, with fervent zeal, you will hardly 
know for certain whether you have, a real existence/^ 
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He spoke with almost fierceness, and forced 
belief upon his listener. ''Yes," said the latter^ 
after a moment's silence, ''I can understand your 
happiness ; but all men are not so fortunate as joix 
are/' 

" You are right, Gerard, they are not ; but the 
more I see of this world the more convinced I auk 
that happiness depends on how we shape our ends. 
The poor man may be as happy as the rich one ; 
yes, and ten times happier. The man of feeble 
health, who hardly knows from hour to hour how 
long his pilgrimage may last, may be full of bliss ;: 
but love must be the basis of his happiness. There 
must be some one whom he really loves, and who 
returns his love. Failing this ; no matter whether 
he be rich or poor, or prosperous or the contrary,, 
his life will, more or less, be but a blank ta 
him.'* 

It was so plain that the speaker's words were 
the result of past experience; that the love he 
spoke of existed in his own case, that Gerard waa 
much impressed. He could hardly prolong the 
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topic^ even had lie seen his way to do so, and the 
soand of frying in the kitchen brought his mind to 
more material things. He was somewhat curious, 
too, to see his cousin's wife conduct the meal. He 
felt sure there would be a charm about it, and there 
was ; for, when a lady of real tact and grace goes 
about such duties, the novelty and charm to such 
a man as Gerard must be great. Yes, the simple 
meal recurred in memory to him,, many and many a 
time. The smoking dish of eggs and bacon, the 
garden produce, the water from the well, the bunch 
of flowers on the table, made up a meal at once 
refined and homely; but in everything about it 
there was the stamp of well-bred management — of 
educated feeling. Before he took his leave the 
cousins had a long and satisfactory conversation. 
Paul's wife had been quite right : the breaking of 
the bread together had put them at their ease ; and 
when Gerard rose to leave, both felt glad the visit 
had been made. 

" Good-bye, Paul,'' he said ; "1 don't suppose I 
can be of much use to you in any way; but if I can. 
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it will give me real pleasure to do you a good turn. 
If I can persuade Uncle Charles to do you justice^ 
I sliall indeed be glad.'' 

"No, Gerard; don't speak of me to your uncle. 
He does not deserve that you should coax and win 
him round from foolish pride. He deserves the 
punishment which comes from cherished folly ; for 
his conscience surely pricks him, deaf to its whispers 
though he strives to be. Good-bye; I am glad 
you came, for you meant kindly, and you have 
given us pleasure. If rapid promotion can be got 
without slaying harmless men, I hope you may soon 
be a colonel." 

The leave-taking with Paul's wife and children 
was also hearty. The gentle wife and mother felt 
full of gratitude, and almost love, to this pleasant 
cheery cousin. She read his nature with a woman's 
tact, and saw its good and evil; and she felt certain 
he was one of those, in whom good seed would ripen 
to the best perfection, provided that the tares did 
not spring up and choke it. 



CHAPTER X. 



geraed's report at woodleigh. 



Mr. Lorrayne had felt a little soreness that his 
nephew should have gone to Windslow after the 
conversation they had had together. But although 
he felt annoyance, he forgot it in his curiosity to 
hear the upshot of it. 

He expected, and almost hoped, that Gerard 
would find his cousin a pedantic stiff-necked 
customer, who, after mooning about the entire day, 
passed a sleepless night in thinking about making 
bricks, without the usual fire to bake them. As to 
his wife and Ethel, they looked forward to the 
report with hope and fear combined. They had 
already heard what Simon Small had told them. 
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^ni they did not doubt his accuracy ; but they felt 
that Gerard had more knowledge of the world, that 
he would see the ins and outs of Paulas affairs, and 
'would tell it all in his fluent easy way. 

Ethel, in truth, thought that her Simon's judg- 
ment was the safest ; but she admired her brother's 
quick, ofE-hand way of dealing with a subject, and 
it would, at all events-, be nice to have two different 
versions of the theme. 

Gerard Lorrayne did not return to Woodleigh 
for some few days after his visit to.his cousin, and 
when he did so, he had not time to tell his story 
before the dinner-hour. It was a subject which 
could not well be talked of before servants, so 
that it was kept till after dinner; but when the 
l)utler had left the room Ethel asked for news. 

Did you go to Windslow, Gerard ? '' she said. 
Yes, I have been there ; and I am very glad I 
went, for I have been charmed.'' 

'^ You liked what you saw of them ? " said Mrs. 
liorrayne. 

^' Yes, Aunt Anne ; I liked them all. Paul is 
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inucli improved in many ways. He looks much 
older than he is, and seems to be fnll of patents^ 
and all that sort of thing ; bat he is a fine manly 
iellow for all that ; and as to his wife, she is one of 
the most charming creatures I have ever seen. She 
is very beautiful, and her ways and manners seem 
to match her looks. Upon my word, I donH think 
I ever met a woman that took me more — I don't 
indeed.'' > 

"And the children, Gerard; what are they 
like?" 

" Two as jolly little fellows as you would see in 
s, day's march. They take after their mother in 
looks, which is lucky for them." 

" Paul used to be handsome as a boy." 
" He is so now. Aunt Anne ; but he is too stern- 
looking to be altogether pleasing. He is a stately- 
looking fellow — ^very clever-looking." 
'' Did you go to Laurel Cottage ? " 
" Yes, I went to Laurel Cottage, and saw Mrs. 
Westdale. She is a very pretty woman also, and 
very nice-mannered; but she doesn't come up to 
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Paul's wife. From what she said, I should think 
they were great friends." 

''And what sort of place do they live in^ 
Gerard? Mr. Small described it as a very poor 
place/' 

'' The house is small. Aunt Anne ; but they have- 
changed since Small was there. Their present place- 
is a little house facing the high road, and has five- 
or six rooms, I should think. There is a garden in 
front, full of cabbages, and potatoes, and onions^ 
and the rest of it. Altogether, it looks snug enough 
for a poor man.'' 

"Anything is good enough for a fellow like- 
that," said Mr. Lorrayne, who had hitherto been 
listening sulkily. '' A man who will submit to na 
advice or guidance, and who runs after rubbishing,, 
trashy schemes, deserves the workhouse." 

" Go and see them. Uncle Charles. I wiU bet 
you anything you change your mind if you will 
only go there." 

" No, my dear Gerard, no ; I act on principle, 
and always have done so. My principles are not to 
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encourage reckless folly, such as making bricks — 
or, afc least, trying to do so, for the thing is im- 
possible — by hot-air blast or any other blast. No, 
Gerard, you won't catch me doing anything so 
foolish." 

As he said this, the old man filled his glass with 
costly wine and raised it to his lips. There he sat, 
refreshed by well-cooked food and stimulant, in all 
the comfort of his station. Such men are truly 
worth a study when we see them, for the fabric of 
their minds is very curious. 

Here was this old man, thinking to stand more 
highly in his own esteem by hugging to his soul a 
base and churlish pride, and hardening his old 
heart against forgiveness, when there was scarcely 
anything to be forgiven. He could purse his lips 
and set his eyes, but he could not feel that comfort 
which comes from knowing truth. Do what one 
may, try as one will, while the intelligence remains, 
the voice of conscience will not hush her whispers. 
She breathes them low and gently, but she leaves 
a ripple on the surface of the mind, which makes 
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a mirror-like reflection of contentment quite 
impossible. 

When he had spoken there was silence, for his 
listeners could not but feel pained. Mrs. Lorrayne 
and Ethel had hoped so fondly, that when this petted 
nephew should return and tell his story, he might, 
if it should be favourable, succeed in healing the 
sad breach. They had so hoped, that he who read 
the morning and the evening prayer, and uttered 
—with his Kps at least— that grand and universal 
supplication to have his sins condoned and pardoned, 
would gladly catch at the excuse to let his pride 
down gently, which his nephew Gerard's narrative 
would give him. It seemed, however, that their 
hopes had told a flattering tale, for as they glanced 
across the table at him, the old man looked the very 
model of perverseness. Could he have read their 
minds, perhaps a sap or parallel might have been 
dug, by which the fortress of his pride might in the 
end have been subdued. What did his nephew feel ? 
He felt disgusted. He felt, indeed, that this old 
man who pursed his mouth up and looked so obsti- 
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nate^ was becoming grossly stupid and distasteful 
to him, and he could hardly keep his indignation 
down. He kept it down, however, for he knew 
which side his bread was buttered; but he made 
his mind up that he would stand up bravely for his 
cousin. 

'* Look here, Gerard,'^ said the squire, when the 
ladies had withdrawn ; " I told you the other night 
what I thought about your cousin Paul, and I 
repeat it now. I will have nothing to do with 
him whatever; and I am disappointed to find 
that you, knowing my opinion as you do, encourage 
him.'' 

" I don't encourage him ; in fact, he wants no 
encouragement from me. I was glad to see him 
again, and, as I told my aunt, his wife is charming." 

'' We cannot help his wife without also helping 
him ; and that I will never do." 

" I can't see the fun of holding to an opinion 
when you really have not seen him for years. Uncle 
Charles. He is a good fellow enough, and my 
superior. Suppose I were to break my neck out 
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hunting — a likely tiling enougli to happen — ^he would 
be the next of kin to you/' 

^'My dear Gerard, I would sooner leave the 
estate to the drunken old chimney-sweep, than to 
a fellow who had treated me with contempt. How 
dare he presume to set my sound advice at sheer 
defiance ! It is the most barefaced thing I ever 
heard." 

'^ My dear uncle, Paul saw his way to advance- 
ment by means of his patent, and he naturally took 
it. If I were to invent anything — a thing utterly 
unlikely — I hardly think you would turn me 
off.'' 

''If it was for making bricks by hot air I 
should. Hit upon something for smashing all the 
Russians and Turks, and I might not object; but 
bricks ! Pass the claret, for the idea makes me 
quite sick.'' 

" Well, Uncle Charles, I am sorry if what I say 
annoys you; but you must understand me that 
I think you ought to show your brother's son 
some afEection. He will be a distinguished man 
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some day, like many another patentee. Look at 
Bernard Palissy/' 

" Bernard Palissy was another man who wanted 
kicking. Why did he inflict misery upon his 
family for the sake of a rnbbishing lot of pottery ? 
Paul and Palissy are a pair of jackasses ; one is 
about as good as the other/^ 

*'If Paul succeeds, you would be as proud of 
him as the world was of poor Palissy.'^ 

"No, I shouldn^t. They make bricks quite 
fast enough as it is, without hot-air blast or such 
tomfoolery; but let us change the subject, or I 
shall have the gout.^' 

There was evidently nothing to be gained by 
keeping to it, so Gerard dropped it. > He had 
done his best to make a stand against his nucleus 
obstinacy; but there is a limit to everything, and 
now he felt he should be making matters worse by 
saying more. "What are you going to do with 
old Henry Hookit, Uncle Charles; I suppose he 
owes a lot of rent ? ^' he said, by way of changing 
the current of conversation. 
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''Yes, Gerard; Hookit owes two years' rent, 
and we cannot get money out of him. I suppose 
we must put the screw on for the sake of example ; 
but he is a man to have a great regard for/' 

I thought he was such a drunken old fellow/' 
Yes, he drinks, no doubt; but he is very well 
conducted in many ways. He will always attend to 
my suggestions, for instance; and of course that 
shows his sense/' 

'' I thought his land was badly cultivated ; I've 
seen a great deal too much couch upon it/' 

"His land is badly farmed, because he cannot 
see to it as he used to do. No ; old Hookit is a 
very bad tenant, but we have the security of his 
cultivations; and then he knows how to conduct 
himself — ^he is always glad of advice ; even though 
from want of energy he fails to put it into 
practice." 

Gerard filled his glass and drank his wine, but 
he was silent. How truly did their conversation 
show his uncle's character. Here was a drunken 
old reprobate, who did not pay his rent, and whose 
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land was shamefully neglected, praised and made 
excuses for; and why? Simply because he had 
the wit to flatter the paltry vanity of his landlord; 
eimply because his cunning told him, that flattery 
a,nd pandering to the pride of the great man, were 
more acceptable than even solid money. The farmer 
knew indeed that he was playing with edged tools, 
and that this vain old squire might any moment 
take offence at something and sell him up ; but he 
trusted to the power of playing upon vanity, and 
«o far he had succeeded. And then, upon the other 
hand, there was his nephew Paul. He had spent 
his time and slender means so that his brain might 
hew him out distinction and advancement. He had 
burnt the midnight oil ; had foregone the pleasures 
■of his youth and manhood, that he might earn his 
bread and stand out boldly in the ranks of useful 
men; but he had never been a sycophant or flatterer. 
He had never tried, with crafty fence, the art of 
iDase deception ; and, when this uncle had refused 
liim help, had scorned his industry, and ridiculed 
his talent, he had borne it quietly, but had laboured 
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on. Which seemed the most to be respected — ^the 
student, the farmer, or the uncle ? It seemed to 
Gerard, as he pondered quietly, that such a question 
could only have one answer. '* In the great day of 
^Compt, when all our misdeeds shall be noted/^ it 
seemed as though the verdict would be certain. 

Yet, who could tell ? The lights and shades of 
human character are seen but very indistinctly by 
poor mortals; and he who judges ^^with man's 
judgment " will probably be wrong. 

When the uncle and nephew broke up their 
sitting they were both in somewhat of a gloomy 
mood. A glass of good old wine is very pleasant 
after dinner, but the conversation which it washes, 
down should be agreeable also. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SLTIGGAED'S PHILOSOPHY, 

It has been told in the preceding chapter that Paul 
Lorrayne had moved from Out-throat Lane to Rose 
Bank; and it can hardly be denied that^ so far as 
names go, the change had been a good one. Out- 
throat Lane might or might not have been the 
scene of some sad tragedy ; but if so, it was many 
years ago, and no throats had been cut there lately; 
so that it hardly deserved the name ; while Rose 
Bank, as has been already mentioned^ was destitute 
of any bank of roses. 

There is no doubt, however, the latter was the 
prettiest-sounding title; and there is no doubt also 
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that the difference between the tenements, was 
great in point of comfort. 

In Cat-throat Lane the water was obtainable 
from a water-butt ; at Bose Bank it was laid on ; 
although the humour of the turncock had much to 
do with the supply. At Bose Bank, too, the roof 
kept out the water, which was not the case with 
the other cottage ; and the latter was all upon the 
ground-floq^, and consequently damp and earthy ; 
•while the former had small, though comfortable, 
bedrooms upstairs, which were not infested with 
rats and beetles. 

Since Paul had become a sort of private secre- 
tary and messenger to Mr. Midass, his earnings had 
enabled him to redeem much of the plain furniture 
•which his wants . had made him pledge. The 
Sluggard had indeed been good to him, and several 
useful things had been transferred from Salisbury 
House to Bose Bank, much to Mrs. Peabody's in- 
dignation. But although Mr. Midass was good to 
Paul, the goodness was repaid by what the latter 
did for him. 
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Mr. Midass was a speculator; but lie did not 
-carry on his dealings in the usual way. He disliked 
the busy turmoil of the City, and when he specu- 
lated, he did so from a distance. He held that the 
best generals, were those who saw the least of a 
battle ; that they should get the fullest information, 
a,nd make their plans, and draw their diagrams, and 
be alert and quick; but that they should not let 
their minds be acted on, by the sight of the opposing 
forces swaying here and there. Let there be 
numerous aides-de-camp, and it was best to Jceep 
the mind composed, and see as little of the fight as 
possible. Such were his views on military subjects ; 
>and so far as speculations on the Stock Exchange 
ooncemed him, he applied these views to suit them. 
He sat hour after hour in his garden, dressed in his 
loose and comfortable robe, and easy shoes or 
slippers, and thought the chances of a speculation 
out in all its bearings. The papers and telegranw 
gave him his information, and when everything was 
ripe, he would send Paul off to make a purchase or 
a sale. If he had gone himself he could not but 
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have listened to the busy tattle of his brokers, or 
been more or less confused by the business hum^ 
which fills the City during working-hours. This. 
would have acted on his judgment; so he liked to 
do his work by deputy, and Paul was the person 
he employed to do it. 

The story of his life and recollections also went 
on bravely. Day after day a certain time was spent 
in writing and dictation, and every Saturday what 
had been written in the week was read. Paul 
enjoyed his work, for he was surprised to find how 
full of worldly wisdom was this Sluggard, and ha 
gained much knowledge of this naughty world, by 
the tact and shrewdness which the man portrayed* 

Now and then the subject of his patent would 
be opened; and then indeed his soul burned hot 
within him. He thought it possible that this fat 
comfortable Sluggard was, without saying much^ 
thinking a good deal of his wonderful idea. 

Some day or other, he thought it not unlikely^ 
he would startle him by saying : " Your patent has 
been having my very best attention, and I am 
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satisfied the time has come for working it/' He 

might not say so in so many words ; but sooner or 

later he felt sure that some such form of words 

would be let fall. Paul noticed, too, that every day 

^bout the hour of twelve, when the gardener's 

►daughter took her basket to her father, he would 

^et restless, and turn his eyes towards the gate 

where she was used to enter. The girl would 

always make her entrance punctually; and her 

-dress and manner were so methodical, and so much 

the same from day to day, that, although her hat 

almost concealed her features, there was much that 

was remarkable about her. Many people dress the 

same from day to day, and from year to year, for 

that matter ; and many people slouch or walk along 

in the same ungainly way ; but it is not everyone, 

by any means, who has that quiet, meek, attentive 

look, which Bessie Hobnutt, the gardener's daughter, 

had. It is not everyone who has that quiet way of 

looking, as though ''what they find to do in the 

way of duty, they do it with all their might." 

No, the way in which the public generally walk 
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is not remarkably attractive. They look from side^ 
to side, and up and down, and swerve from the* 
straight line, and bend their bodies awkwardly, and 
seem to have no purpose in their goings. 

Doubtless in cities, active men of business may^ 
be noticed bustling here and there, as though their 
lives depended on it; but amongst these, one^ 
seldom sees a man whose quiet sober gait and 
outward seeming, denote the calm well-regulated 
mind within. Now and then one does see this, and. 
then the sight is not without attraction ; but with 
the bulk of men and women their walk is common- 
place, and robs them of an interest which sometimes^ 
they deserve. 

The walk of Bessie had great attraction to the- 
Sluggard, and he made an estimate of her attractions.. 
'' She is a very remarkable girl,'^ he said to Paul 
one day ; " she is tall and naturally elegant. Sha 
is dressed to suit her station, and therefore in 
perfect taste. What she has to do she does as well 
as possible ; her voice is low and sweet, her con- 
versation sensible, and she is as businesslike as 
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a woman ought to be, and not distressingly strong- 
minded/' 

These observations from a man so naturally 
reticent as Midass, proved to Paul that the gardener's 
daughter occupied a good deal of his thoughts, and, 
in discussing the matter with his wife, they thought 
it not unlikely, that some fine day or other, this 
man, who had led an easy bachelor existence all his 
life, would ask this simple daughter of a working 
man to be his bride. 

They had agreed that he would be a blockhead 
for his pains ; because they knew that ill-assorted 
marriages do not as a rule turn out to be judicious ; 
but then they did not know the girl, who was in 
truth quite different to the common run of girls. 
They did not know her ; but the Sluggard did, for 
he had watched her very closely ; and the result of 
all this watching, was a firm desire to make her 
Mrs. Midass. 

The poor creature, as she walked along so 
quietly with her basket day by day, had no con- 
ception what the man was dreaming of. She had 
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no idea that this sleek gentleman, who sat and 
smoked his pipe, and wore a dressing-gown and 
slippers, instead of being dressed like other people, 
was thinking about her, or even looking at her. 
Yet it was so; and it only proves how plots and 
schemes may be prepared in which we have an 
interest, without our knowing aught about them. 

'^ It is possible that I may want your assistance 
in another way,^* Mr. Midass said to Paul one 
morning, when the usual writing was concluded. 

'^ I shall do my best to carry out your wishes,^' 
said Paul; who would have been surprised at 
nothing on the Sluggard's part, so peculiar did 
he hold him. 

'^ Something very different to your usual errands. 
It will require some tact and cleverness.^' 

^^ I have not very much I fear — what is it ? '' 

" I am a lonely man ; and I have been lonely 
all my life, because I liked it. You know something 
x)f my views. A man who wishes to really feel that 
he exists, should live alone. His mind should be 
well stored with general knowledge, and he should 
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increase this store by observation ; but i£ lie wishes 
to obtain the most from his existence here^ and 
assimilate his mind to that which comes hereafter— 
that spirit world which we can only guess at — ^he 
will keep his intellect as clear as possible by study- 
ing his health, and aiding its power by exercise of 
thought and observation. To do this he must be 
free from care — ^he must have solid means as I 
have ; and if he observes to any purpose, he will 
soon make these. He must live in comfort, but not 
luxury; for luxury will more or less debase his mind ; 
and he must have as few dependents as he can 
well do with. I have only one, besides my gar- 
dener ; and she is quite enough, I can assure you. 
Several Mrs. Peabodys would soon cause furrows in 
my face; and the easy flow of thought which I 
enjoy, would be checked by pondering on their 
great deficiencies. Holding these views, and having 
always held them, I have shaped my life accordingly ; 
and here I am.'' "* 

Yes; there he was, and no mistake about it. 
There he sat as large as life, and as comfortable as 
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possible ; a living specimen of his own philosophy. 
Comfort and ease seemed literally stamped upon him, 
so sleek and well-favoured was his look ; and for 
his mind, there could be no doubt as to its ample 
storage with well-digested knowledge and wisdom, 
in many a varied form. 

As Paul looked at him, he wondered what was 
in his well-formed head. His words of wisdom 
were often let out, '' hot and hot ; " but what was 
coming now Paul could not tell. He sat looking at 
his senior, but his senior didn't look at him-^he 
gazed into the future. 

'' Life will not last for ever; I wish it would ! '^ 
he said at last. 

" Do you ? '' said Paul. 

"Yes, I do; for I am very comfortable. But 
life is short, and there will come a time when living 
all alone will not be pleasant. I am fifty, and 
enjoy good health and strength ; but at my age, I 
feel like one who journeys up a hill. The gradient 
may be easy to the summit, and the prospect plea- 
sant all the way; but at last the top is reached. 
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The gradaal descent must now be made^ and the 
gradient may still be easy, the prospect pleasant as 
before, and going down the hill may seem still 
pleasanter, at first, than walking np it ; bat for all 
that, it will be going down ; and sooner or later — 
arccording to the rate of travelling — the bottom will 
be reached. This point arrived at, the traveller 
may rest awhile; bnt his journey will be prac- 
tically over, and he will have to wait the next 
conveyance to take him to a country, where no map 
or chart has ever marked the way. He may hold 
back, he may long to linger in the log-house at the 
bottom of the hill ; but no, ' his carriage will soon 
stop the way,' and he must journey on ; this time 
to where the surface will be level, and will not need 
maps or finger-posts.'^ 

Paul looked firmly at the man as he uttered his 
philosophy, and felt that, apart from his sense of 
gratitude, he had never liked his views so much. 
He had, in fact, been rather apt to fancy, that, 
shrewd and well informed as was the Sluggard, his 
philosophy stopped short at death, and looked for 
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nothing in a life beyond. Bat it was evidently not 
BO, and he felt relieved ; for he whose vision goes no 
farther than the fence, which separates the dusty 
roads and byways of this world, from the green 
pastures in the one beyond, must have defective 
eyesight, and must know not good from evil. 

'' What you say is true enough," he said ; " but 
after living by oneself so many years, is it not 
dangerous to make a change ? " 

'' That will depend upon the man who makes it. 
As you have perhaps observed, my views are not the 
same as those of most men. My mode of life and 
line of thought have kept my temper good, and I 
have gradually educated my intelligence in such a 
way, that, although I am middle-aged in years, I am 
a boy at heart." 

Paul again looked closely at him, and thought 
that what he said might have some truth in it. Was 
this sleek fat creature, who knew so much, and was 
contented with such simple fare, a boy at heart ? He 
thought it possible ; for there were no lines about 
his face ; his eyes were clear, his skin was soft and 
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smootli, and lazy thoagh he seemed^ he looked to 
be quite vigorous. 

For a few moments there was silence, for the 
Sluggard felt a new sensation — ^he felt somewhat 
shy. What was in his mind was this — ^he thought 
the time had come when marriage might be better 
for him. As one who had seen the world and 
ti^velled much, he had of course seen much of 
women ; but his ways had not been theirs, neither 
had theirs been his. He had watched them from a 
distance, as it were, and, as he thought, had 
analysed their minds. Often and often had the 
smiles of beauty been bestowed upon him; for 
money was amongst his virtues, and, like Joseph, 
he was " of a goodly countenance;'^ but he had been 
very hard to please. The critic who is always 
looking out for faults and failings, can generally 
find them ; and while his powers of discernment 
show him these, and often stir his bile, they hold 
him back ; until at last the sliding world goes past 
him, and from the critic he gets to be the criticised. 
The Sluggard was aware of this ; but his education 
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had not been that of ordinary critics. He had not- 
let his mind observe the bad without the good* 
He had made allowances for failings^ and had given 
credit for all he saw of good; but for all this ha 
had never met with one, who — ^take the good and 
bad together — he thought would suit him as a. 
wife. 

It may be thought that this was very well^ sa 
far as it concerned himself; but how about the^ 
other sex ? If he had found perfection j if he had^ 
after much picking and choosing, found the apple 
of his eye — ^would she have noticed him? She 
might not, or she might have done so; for Mr. 
Midass^ in the world, was not the man who lived in 
Salisbury House. No ; he was not the man who 
dressed in robes and slippers^ and passed his days 
in tranquil thought, and his nights in no less, 
tranquil sleep. In the world, Mr. Midass had been 
unconventional no doubt, but he had not been 
unattractive in his way. He had a calm easy flow 
of conversation. He was good at metaphysics, and 
he complimented women by appealing to their 
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understandings instead of to their liking for 
frivolity. He was not popular with women; but 
he was tolerated ; becausei although different from 
the usual run of men^ he had means and qualities 
which are not always to be found. 

This being so, it is perhaps a wonder, that, with 
his advantages, he had escaped the joys or pains of 
matrimony (whichever is the fittest way to put it), 
and was Mr. Midass, the bachelor. 

Bat now his time had come apparently; and, 
like many others who hesitate too long, he seemed 
about to do a very foolish thing — ^to offer himself to 
a girl who was uneducated, and the simple daughter 
of a working man. Truly the line between wisdom 
and folly is very hard to see. A fool may take a 
leap, and, in his choice, select a prize ; a wise and 
thoughtful man may make selection with the 
greatest care, and get a hard-mouthed termagant. 

Perhaps it is intended that it should be so ; 
for he who lacks not wisdom ought to protect him- 
self. He that is foolish, while acting for the best, 
should find protection in the laws of nature. 
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" You seem happy in your married life ? " said 
Mr. Midass, after another lengthened pause. 

'^I am indeed so. No man could ever be so 
blest as I am; but as you know, we have had 
dreadful misery to bear.'' 

''Have you analysed that misery with care? 
.Are you certain that your misery was not really 
happiness ? No doubt the brutish person, when 
suddenly cast down, is really miserable; but to the 
refined and educated, what is excessive grief ? It 
may amount to almost ecstasy. Look back upon 
the hours of your so-called misery, and what do 
you perceive ? You find that every moment of the 
past is written in your memory in hues which never 
fade; that you can realise concentrated life and 
hold on to existence ; that the alternate shades of 
hope and agony made up a state of ecstasy which 
played upon your nerves, so that you really felt 
you lived. Nay, more than this. When the crisis 
of your troubles had been passed, and you sank 
down exhausted into a state of calm, you doubtless 
felt relief; but can you say that when a certain 
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time had passed you did not feel a tinge of dnlness 
in the lull, from the high pressure of your nerves ? 
Since I was a boy, I have never known what I am 
trying to describe ; but I felt something of it then ; 
and, although I do not wish the same experience, 
the memory of it is chiselled on my brain, and makes 
me feel I really lived and have a spiritual existence." 

Paul knew not what to say to these remarks- 
it was a subject he had never given his mind to ; 
but, as he heard the Sluggard^s words, a sense that 
there was truth in them crept over him, and he 
made a mental note to talk the matter over with 
his wife. 

^'The remarks are hardly introductory to the 
request I have to make you,'' said Mr. Midass, 
turning his head in the direction of the gate, 
through which the gardener's daughter would be 
soon appearing. " What I have to ask is this : I 
w^ant you to take an offer of marriage to my 
gardener's daughter." And the Sluggard, as he 
said so, fixed his eyes on Paul with such cool 
composure as to almost make him laugh. 
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" Take an offer of marriage to your gardener's 
daughter ; to Bessie Hobnutt ! '' 

" Yes ; to Bessie^ I believe her father calls her* 
There she is 1 ^' And what Mr. Midass said was 
true. The girl had just entered on her daily 
errand^ and was hastening down the path with her 
usual quiet simple grace. 

'^ Do you wish me to do so at this moment ? ^* 
said Paul^ feeling that he should prefer to combat 
with a lion or a bear^ sooner than face the girl with 
such a purpose. 

'^ Oh no ; it will be best to call upon her at her 
father's cottage.'' 

*' I will take your message with pleasure," said 
Paul, who felt that anything but pleasure was. 
in store for him; ^^and I will do my best; but I 
shall be a very poor ambassador ; my manners are 
stiff and cold." 

'^That will be all the better; although I do 
not think they are too much so." 

'^All the better? I should have fancied & 
persuasive tongue would be the best." 
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''All, you do not know the world as I do. What 
yon fancy is a persaasiye tongue is not the most 
persuasive. The honest tongue, however awkward — 
provided that it is not absolutely harsh — will beat 
the oil of what is called persuasiveness. Contagion 
seizes us with readiness; we are apt at imitation^ 
and the crafty, oily, and persuasive manner reacts 
in some slight way upon the person spoken with^ 
and leaves the germ of doubt. ^' 

Again Paul thought there might be something 
in the Sluggard^s words. 

''If you will consent to act for me, I will write 
down a form of words which you can use. I 
think your own would be the best however/' 

Paul was inclined to think they would be, if he 
must do this most unwelcome job. To go into the 
gardener's cottage, and bring a paper from his 
pocket, and read a set declaration of marriage from 
another man, would be really too absurd ! How 
amused his wife would be when he should tell her. 
So changeable is man, that he almost began to 
take the matter as a pleasant joke. 
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''There she goes/^ said Mr. Midass, looking 
after the disappearing figure of poor Bessie; ''where 
will you see such sweet simplicity? Look at her 
dress ; it hangs in rimple plainness, and yet is in good 
taste. No trains, or crinoline, or tight-drawn aprons 
about her. The very pointings of her elbows mark 
her goodness. The thickness and polish of her 
heavy boots, show common sense and self-respect. 
The hiding of her quiet features, marks her as 
beautiful. The energy and straightness of her 
walk, tells of her generous heart; and — ^but I will 
not weary you, I- '* 

"You do not weary me, Mr. Midass; on the 
contrary, since you propose to offer yourself to her, 
I am glad you think so highly of her. I hope she will 
make you happy,^' said Paul, again thinking of his 
wife^s amusement. 

" It will not be so much her making me happy, 
as that I shall make myself so. I am happy now, 
and I wish to ensure a continuance of my happiness. 
By my guidance she will assist me in this end; and 
when she is doing this, she wiU herself be very 
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happy; for such natures as her own, delight in doing 
what they can to please/' 

So that was it! This fat Sluggard, good though 
he was, was going to make this girl his wife — ^if 
she would consent to it — ^to add to his enjoyment. 
He did not mean to trouble himself about her hap- 
piness, but would leave that to follow as a matter 
of course. As Paul listened, he could not help the 
thought that Mr. Midass was giving way to folly. 
*' Don't you think that a different mode of life— 
an absence of hard work, a mind unoccupied, and 
therefore, perhaps, a somewhat dull existence — may 
change her nature, and make her fretful and 
perhaps ill-tempered?'' 

"No, I don't think that," said Mr. Midass, 

sending the smoke in graceful curves about his 

head ; '^ she will not be dull, for I shall instruct 

her from my store of information ; and she will be 

very busy with her efforts to instruct herself, and be 

» 
instructed." 

Paul was silent. He looked at this cool man, 

and thought what fools are meu, when something 
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that they wish for takes their fancy. He thought 
the man was going to do a very foolish thing; and 
Mr. Midass thought that Paul was very foolish in 
liis actions with his patent. 

Thus man can often see the vanities of those 
about him, while he hugs his own stupidity with 
a.11 his fondness. Paul was right. Mr. Midass 
was proposing a very risky action, which, if 
it did not prove a failure, was more than he 
deserved. 

" I will draw up a memorandum for your use 
this evening/' he said to Paul, " so that you can 
<5ommit the words to memory, or read them from 
the paper, as you feel disposed. I think to-morrow 
will be suitable,'* he added, ^' for she washes — ^the 
household goods, I mean — on Wednesdays, and no 
-doubt the work is hard. When my proposal comes, 
she will see her way to get off heavy washing, and 
will doubtless gladly listen to the offer. You had 
better go to-morrow morning — in the forenoon ; and 
then, so soon as you have got your answer, come on 
Jhere and tell me.'' 
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"I will do bo/' said Paul; " and, since you wish 
it, I hope to be successful ; but I doubt it/' 

" You can but do your best. I will send the 
memorandum when I have composed it/' And 
bidding Paul good-morning, this sanguine Sluggard 
moved away. He went to catch a glimpse of her 
he liked so well. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

''but will she consent?" 

When Fanl got back to Bose Bank^ he was fnll of 
what he had to tell. There is of course nothing 
peculiar in a man of fifty wishing to take a wife ; 
but the way he sets about it may be very strange* 
To do the work by proxy is to do what many men 
have done before, and what many wiU do again ^ 
but this proposal of the Sluggard's seemed very 
odd. 

What did he propose ? Why, that an awkward- 
mannered secretary should go to the home of a 
young girl whom he had never spoken to, pull a 
paper from his pocket, and commence to read it ! 
He was to do this before her father, so that no mis- 
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understanding might occor^ and wa3 then to press 
her for an answer. 

To act after this fashion seemed almost like the 
serving of a writ, and the more Paul talked the 
matter over with his wife the more absurd it looked 
to them. To be sure he had the choice of saying 
what he had to say by word of mouth, but this 
would be almost more ridiculous than reading it; 
for he must still enter as a stranger, and would be 
sure to stammer out his sentences with hesitation. 
He felt, also, that he should make a boggle of the 
business if he spoke it; and, if he read it, the mean- 
ing of the declaration would at least be plain. This 
being so, he waited patiently until Mr. Midass should 
send his memorandum. 

" She is certainly a sweet-looking girl, Paul," 
said the wife, as they returned again and again 
to the interesting topic; ''but they are so un- 
suitable ! ^' 

" Utterly unsuitable ! I cannot refuse him ; but 
it goes against the grain with me.'' 

'' No one can tell how marriages may prosper. 

VOL. II. 
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She will probably refuse him, and there will be an 
end of it." 

"No there won't, Janie; the Sluggard is a 
quietly persistent person, who is almost sure to 
Win. 

" Such a man may well frighten her ; he looks 
so intellectual, with all his easy ways/' 

" He will educate her after his own idea.'' 

" If she is clever, Paul, she will be more likely 
to educate him. I am very anxious to know how it 
will end." 

During the evening the promised memorandum 
was brought from Salisbury House by Mrs. Peabody. 
The good woman was always rather " short " to the 
Lorraynes, and, as she gave the letter, she merely 
said, " There ain't no ant-ser," and went about her 
business, which was, not to make herself agreeable. 

Having got the document, Paul sat down to read 
it with avidity, for, as he should have to read it out 
under very awkward circumstances, the length and 
matter naturally engrossed him. It was not very 
long — so far so good- — and it was very plain and 
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prosy; but it undoubtedly put the matter in the 
plainest light, as suited to the understanding of the 
lady, and also of her father. It was as follows : 

"^^ Declaration from Matthew Midass, of Salisbury 
House, to Elizabeth Hobnutt, No, 2, Alma 
Cottages. 

'^ You have been under my observation for a 
lengthened period, and I can only perceive in you 
that which I admire. You have had disadvantages 
in many ways, for you have not had the guidance 
of a mother, and you have kept yourself aloof from 
«vil courses, and have done your duty by your 
father. You have not given way to foolish dressing, 
but have walked soberly, quietly, and honestly in 
your station. You are good and amiable, because 
your duty has been done, and that course always 
leads to happiness. You mind your own business, 
and let other people mind theirs : this also leads to 
happiness, which you doubtless feel. Your appear- 
ance is very prepossessing. This is not entirely 
your own arrangement, but it is partly so ; for your 

o 2 
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simplicity and quiet walk and manner, are the resalt 
of a well-ordered mind, Sucli virtues as you have 
should not be unrewarded ; and so far as I can do 
so, I have determined they shall have their due. To 
this end I now propose a great advancement in your 
social station. I hereby propose that you shall 
marry me, and become my wife for better or worse. 
In your case it will be for the better, as of course 
you will perceive ; while one whom I admire, respect, 
and appreciate, cannot be the worse for me. Should 
you consent — as, of course, you will — and your 
father's approbation also be obtained, which will also 
follow, as a matter of course, I shall make arrange- 
ments for our marriage, and your instruction in 
easily-acquired accomplishments, which will be a 
source of benefit. As to myself, I am good-tempered, 
wealthy, well-informed, and suited in every way 
to advance your happiness. The bearer of this 
message, my private secretary, will take your answer 
if you Uke to give it to him ; if not, you can defer 
it until you have discussed the subject with your 
father.'' 
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This was the declaration which Paul had either 
to read or repeat the substance of^ as it suited him« 
He could not deny that the matter was very plainly 
put^ and so far was well put ; but would it not make 
both Bessie Hobnutt and her father almost knock 
their heads against the ceiling with a start of 
astonishment? As he sat looking at the paper 
before him^ and talking the matter over with his 
wife, the idea of doing this thing became very 
distasteful to him. 

^^He seems to be doing such a foolish thing 
that I hardly like to be a party to it/^ he said, 
turning the obnoxious document about. 

" No one can say ; he is not like other men," 
said Mrs. Lorrayne. 

"He will have to leave Salisbury House if 
he marries this girl; he couldn^t go on living 
there." 

" He will do his best to make her happy ; I feel 
sure of that. This will earn her gratitude, and in 
time her sincere affection. Beally, Paul, I shouldn't 
wonder if it were to prove a happy marriage, and 
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that the simple Bessie were to blossom into a &n& 
lady, in the coarse of time/' 

'^ But will she consent ? She is happy now ; will 
she think to better herself by such a marriage ? '* 

*'I think she will. You will think me very 
worldly, Paul, but I really fancy these quiet simple 
girls have more future calculation in them than the 
ordinary-minded. They think instead of talk — the 
intelligent ones, at least — and the intelligent should 
look forward to advancement.'' 

"You are right, dear Janie. You and I, for 
instance, do not covet wealth for worldly pleasure, 
but simply because it cannot fail to follow my 
success in brickmaking. My patent will make me 
a great name, and we shall live on earth long after 
we have left it in the body. We shall live longer 
in this way if we have wealth; and thus, as yoa 
so truly say, the intelligent look forward to 
advancement." 

"And we should like material wealth for our 
dear children ; but what I covet most, dear Paul, 
and what I think you also covet most, is to have 
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our treasure where neither moth or rust corrupts, 
and where the thief can find no access/^ 

It was finally arranged that Paul should go 
upon his curious errand early on the following 
morning, before old Hobnutt should have left for 
work. He would try and catch them just as they 
had finished their morning meal, and felt refreshed 
in consequence; and ha^ng so decided, the 

Lorraynes went up to bed, with the firm deter- 

« 

mination of not being laggards in the morning. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PAUL SPEAKS FOB MB. MIDASS. 

Those who have business of importance on their 
minds seldom sleep late into the morning ; and thus 
it was with Paul Lorrayne. At an early hour he 
was up and doing, for he wished to get his business 
over as quickly as he might, and, if it were possible, 
to have the Sluggard^s declaration at his fingers* 
ends, when he encountered, what was to him, the 
foe. His wife made him a nice strong cup of tea 
to brace his nerves before he started, and after a 
few plaintive jokes, he girded himself with the oil 
of hope, and turned his back on " Eose Bank." 

As he passed down the garden-path, and cast an 
eye upon the stems of the potatoes and the luxuriant 
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cabbages, he sincerely wished that he was returning 
instead of setting out. If Mr. Midass had found a 
mad dog, and had requested him to seize the 
creature by the tail, he would have liked the job 
much better than his present one. It was, however, 
no use being diffident or nervous, so he braced 
himself and stepped along the road with. vigour. 
Alma Cottages ! Yes, there they were — quiet little 
cribs enough — and there was No. 2. For a moment 
he stood staring at the tenement, summoning his 
pluck ; but the next he pushed aside the gate, then 
slammed it roughly, to give the inmates warning of 
his coming, and rapped his knuckles on the door 
which Bessie opened. 

" Good morning,^' said Paul, stroking his beard 
from very nervousness, ^^ shall I be disturbing you 
if I enter for a few minutes ? I come on the part 
of Mr. Midass.'' 

'^ Please to come in, sir,'' said Bessie, dropping 
«, curtsy, for she recognised the "gentleman," 
although she was aware that he was poor. ^' Will 
you please to take a seat ? " 
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'^Sit ye down, sir, sit ye down/' said old 
Hobnutt, who, like his daughter, knew that Paul 
was poor, but who, unlike her, had small respect for 
him in consequence. '^ Be you cum from Muster 
Midass ? There bean't nothink amiss I 'ope ? " 

^^ There is nothing wrong,'' said Paul, seating^ 
himself ; '^ on the contrary, what I have to tell you 
will, I think, please you very much." 

"Ah," said the old man, gulping down the 
remains of a bowl of tea, grounds and all, '^I be 
gle-ad there bean't nothink wrong, that a' be." 

'^I fear I am putting you out," said Paul> 
addressing himself to Bessie ; " but as I may have 
to detain you a few minutes, I shall be glad if you 
would seat yourself." 

" Sit ye down, Bess," said the father, who was 
getting curious ; '' sit down, and hear what un has 
to say. Go on ahead, sir — ^leastways if you be 
ready," he added to Paul. 

But that was just what poor Paul was noL 
His readiness was gone, and indeed he was never 
very ready with his words.. On the present occasion 
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however, althougli in sucli humble company, his 
speech had nearly left him. His errand must be- 
told, either from his memory or from his written 
paper, and he now stood up to try and recall the 
substance of the Sluggard's declaration. If that 
easy gentleman could but have seen his protege, a 
more than usually comfortable smile would have 
passed over his sleek features. There sat the 
girl, her hands folded on her lap, her eyes cast 
upon the ground, and wholly unconscious of 
what was coming, waiting quietly. There too 
sat the father, his arms akimbo, looking hard at 
Paul, in hopeless effort to divine his business; 
while before them stood the messenger, trying 
to recall the declaration, and feeling in his pocket 
for the document itself. 

" Out with it, sir, if it be good news,*' said old 
Hobnutt, bursting with suspense; *^ maybe you 11 
be more cumfor'ble like if so be you sits down/' 

" Mr. Midass is a gentleman whom everybody 
must respect and like,'' said Paul, by way of a 
preliminary canter, and wishing to do justice to 
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' ' ' ' ^■^"~— ^^^-^— — ^^-^ 

his employer ; " he is a man^ too, who is rich, and 
who had made his riches for himself/' 

" So Fve 'eerd urn zay. I don't know no more 
than Adam myself ; but that's what I 'eerd tell on," 
said Hobnutt. 

"And when he sets his mind to carry out a 
plan, Miss Hobnutt," continued Paul, addressing 
himself to the girl, " he invariably succeeds." 

" IVe 'eerd tell 'a that, too ; them's the sort as 
gits on in this 'ere world; them as sticks to it like 
bricks," said the father. 

** And now I will tell you what he has entrusted 
me to say, Miss Hobnutt ; he has seen a girl, who 
for a long time past has filled his mind with 
admiration, principally on account of her good 
qualities " 

" Seen a girl ! Well I'm blew-ed ! " said 
old Hobnutt, with a free and meaning laugh; 
^* drive a-'ead, sir." 

" And that girl he wants to marry," said Paul, 
feeling that he was getting into the thick of it. 
^^ She is one of humble rank," he continued, " and 
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"below himself as this world places men and women ; 
but for all that he wants to many her.'' 

'^ It be very koind on 'im, that it be," said the 
father, who was not without some faint hope and 
inkling of what was coming, although the girl was 
utterly unconscious. 

^' You cannot guess who I am alluding to — the 
girl, I mean ? '' said Paul to Bessie, in the hope that 
she would help him in his difficulty. 

" No, indeed, sir.'' 

What shall he do ? Should he say boldly " Thou 
art the girl ! " as — to paraphrase the words — the 
prophet did to the great King of Israel ? or had he 
best pull out the written declaration and read it 
out ? He was inclined to think this last would be 
the best, and so he felt again within his pocket. 

^^ Have you any objections to tell us who un be ? " 
said the father. ^'It ain't no business o' mine, I 
knows that, but I be out-o*-the-way curious ; alius 



was. 



Here was a chance ! He would out with it, and 
read the declaration afterwards. 
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'^ It is your daughter that he hopes to marry/^ 
said Paul, slightly raising his voice to enhance the 
importanQe of the tidings; "it is your daughter, 
whose goodness has been known to him for a long 
time past/' 

The effect was instantaneous. Like a dose of 
poison on a cat, so did Paul's words act, in some 
sort, on the gardener s daughter. She said nothing, 
but, turning her head away, rested her arms upon 
the chair-back and hid her face upon it. The news 
indeed so powerfully affected her, that for the 
moment she turned sick and faint. 

Not so the father. Joy was the feeling which 
took possession of him. His mind was not of the 
clearest; but it was quite enough so to perceive the 
numerous benefits which might accrue to him. 

He was fond of beer, for he thought it did him 
good; and he was fond of his tobacco and quiet 
ease ; and now he saw his way to all of these. His 
face got red ; and he fixed his eyes on Paul, to see 
if he was hoaxing them. No ; it was evident there 
was no hoax, so it must be true. This great gentle- 
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man, who acknowledged he was rich, and who was 
undoubtedly a very pleasant man to speak to and 
to have as an employer, was anxious to. wed his 
daughter Bessie. At first, the old man did not 
think of the girl ; he only thought of j himself ; but 
by degrees his thoughts came round to her, and he 
looked in her direction. He saw that she was 
fitting motionless, and ''struck comical,'' as he 
afterwards described it ; and he hardly wondered at 
it, for she must indeed be dazed, he thought. 

'' Wake up, Bess,'' he said at last ; '' you heerd 
what the gennelmun said. It's a'most took your 
iDreath away, ain't it ? I knows it 'ave mine." 

But Bessie Hobnutt answered never a word; 
«he was in truth ''struck comical." 

t 

9 

"This offer, on the part of Mr. Midass, comes 
unexpectedly, of course," said Paul, by way of help- 
ing her ; " he means most honourably, and will do his 
best to make you happy; of that I feel quite sure." 

" Sartain ! " said the father ; " he be a nice 
gennelmun sure-ly — nicest gennelmun as ever I 
knowed." 
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"You understand the purport of the paper I 
have read. Miss Hobnutt ? '' said Paul; " his afifec- 
tion for you is based on a sensible foundation, for it 
is what he conceives to be your goodness which 
has drawn him to you. You will have every ad- 
vantage. If it pleases you, you can cultivate your 
mind, and have the education of a lady, and be in 
all respects fts one. If I might say a word, it would 
be this : you are happy now, but times will change;, 
troubles may spring up, and events may happen ta 
leave you friendless in the world. Here is a chance 
to put such evils from the question. You seem to« 
like a quiet orderly existence, and here is a most 
rare chance of gaining one for ever in this world/^ 

" That be the way to look at it, sir,^^ said old 
Hobnutt. 

" And,^' continued Paul, " I hope you will let 
me carry back your favourable consideration. You 
may think it strange that Mr. Midass did not coma 
himself. His not doing so shows his delicacy, for 
it gives to you the opportunity to speak your mind 
with freedom to myself, which perhaps you could 
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liardly do to him. Shall I call again this evening, 
when you have thought the matter over ? " 

" It don^t want no thinking of it over, as I can 
see. Muster Midass might change his mind^ if so 
be you puts it off ! '' said the father. 

" It cannot be expected that you should reply 
at once, Miss Hobnutt,^' said Paul. " I will call 
again this evening; and I feel sure, with your 
father's assistance, that your answer will be 
favourable.^^ 

*^ Favourable ! " said the old man, " I should 
Teether think it woold. I hopes as how he won't 
go from what he says ! " 

^' No fear of that/' said Paul ; " and now good 
morning. I will be here at six o'clock. Good-bye, 
Miss Hobnutt ; '^ and placing the declaration on the 
table, he left the cottage. 

As he walked along, he thought, upon the whole, 
he had been tolerably successful. He had had an 
opportunity of saying quiebly exactly how the 
matter stood, and also of reading out the decla- 
ration. The poor girl had been very quiet, and had 

VOL. IL p 
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not said a word ; but she had been doubtless think- 
ing, and that wonld surely lead to something 
definite. The father was dead in favour of the 
suit — as of course he would be — and altogether 
Paul thought that Mr. Midass would be satisfied. 

^' Is it over, Paul ? '' said his wife when he 
reached his home ; ^' your breakfast is quite ready ; 
tell me all about it while you are eating." 

Paul Lorrayne was nothing loath ; he sat down 
and did his best to satisfy his wife. " Tes, I have 
done it/' he said. ^^ She took it very quietly; didn't 
utter a sound.'' 

" Not utter a sound, Paul ? " 

'^ No, not a single word. I fancy she is one of 
those who think a good deal — ^like the sailor's 
parrot; — I feel sure she was thinking all the 
time." 

^' I am not sure which way I should like it to 
be," said the wife ; " she is too refined-looking for 
a common man's wife, and yet Mr. Midass, kind 
though he is, seems unsuited to her. What does 
her father say, Paul ? 



33 
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^'He was delighted. He was ready to jump 
out of his skin with glee" 

^' Then she has given no sort of answer ? " 

"No; I am to go at six this evening. I feel 
sure she will take him.'^ 

"What a change it will make in her life ! Do 
you think she will take your place as secretary ? " 

" No ; I don't think that. If the marriage 
comes off, and is successful, the Sluggard will be 
indebted to me in a measure : he would never have 
gone there and asked her himself.'* 

"No; but he might have sent the declaration 
by post." 

"Yes; he could have written; but I think I 
was of some service, I really do.^ I paved the way, 
so that the actual offer should not be too sudden, 
and then I pointed out the advantages. I don't 
think a letter could have done all that/' 

" And the father was very much elated ? " 

"Very much; and one cannot wonder at it. 

Of course, it means ease and comfort for him, as 

long as he lives." 

p 2 
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^* It really seems almost like a fairy tale. If he 
were a little younger, it would be like some riolx 
prince pouncing on a rustic maiden, and making her 
his bride." 

''And I seem like a sort of herald, who has 
been sent with the good tidings." 

Paul lingered at his breakfast, talking about 
the Sluggard's future and his own; for he could not 
help the feeling, that this strange marriage might 
afEect himself. It would not for the present — that, 
at all events, was sure — and so, at last, he rose 
to go to Salisbury House, where he doubtless 
was being watched for anxiously. 

The morning was somewhat showery, and Mr. 
Midass was, in consequence, seated in a large 
neglected greenhouse, where unpruned vines held 
undisputed sway, and dimmed the daylight with 
their heavy foliage. There were no other plants, and 
so there was sufficient space for chairs and tables. 

^Well," said the owner, who was, as usual, 
smoking his fragrant pipe, "you have done my 
errand, I suppose; what is the result — good or bad?'* 
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'' I am to go again at six: this evening,'' said 
Paul; "so I can tell you nothing definite. She 
"was very much surprised, of course, and said 
nothing* I really have hardly any ground for 
saying so, but I can't help feeling she will, meet 
your wishes." 

"Just so/' said Mr. Midass, letting a heavy 
sigh of satisfaction leave his body; "of course 
there must be diffidence, but I am thoroughly 
respectable — that of course she knows, or, at least^ 
has heard — and then I am not a flighty person, or 
one who keeps much company; so that there is 
really nothing to alarm her." 

" Her father was delighted. After I had opened 
up the subject, I almost think he suspected what 1 
had to say." 

" Did he! Well, I have never said a single word 
to him about the matter." 

"He will use all his influence — of that I am 
certain." And then Paul gave the details of the 
scene as fully as he could ; while, upon his part, 
Mr« Midass sketched out a picture of domestic 
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happiness, which, if it ever came to pass, waa 
certainly not wanting in artistic skill. 

The hours passed slowly by, and in the after- 
noon there was a heavy storm. The thunder roared 
so loud, that Paul's wife, who saw the hand of 
Providence in everything, was almost tempted with 
the fancy, that Heaven's voice of warning was call- 
ing on her husband, to forbid his six o'clock engage- 
ment. The crashing sounds were so immediately 
above the cottage, that the grand and rolling tones 
seemed localised; but, as they ceased, and the 
summer skies resumed their brightness, her fancies 
vanished, and she prepared the early tea, which, 
from the highest to the lowest, is so customary. 
''Dear Paul,'' she said, as her husband prepared 
to leave the house ; '^ if I did not know this man 
was really kind and good, notwithstanding all his 
eccentricities, I should not like this business. The 
girl is happy now, and seems so good; and ill- 
assorted marriages are undesirable." 

" Ill-assorted marriages, dear Janie ! If persons 
only married who were well assorted, the wedding- 
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bells would very seldom ring. You have observed 
no doubt, as I have, how slight the grounds are 
very often for much expectancy of happiness. The 
pretty girl attracts the man, who, in her form or 
features, thinks he sees the model of his fancy. 
The girl, in her turn, finds in the commonplace of 
some dull blockhead, the hero of the moment; and 
being easy to be pleased, takes him for a lifetime. 
Who studies temper ? Not one in fifty. Who, 
health and vigour of the mind ? Again, not one in 
fifty. Who studies worldly prudence, and looks 
into the future with a really prudent search ? Once 
more, not one in fifty. No, Janie ; the ill-assorted 
marriage is the rule : the well-assorted the exception." 

It was nearly six, however, and Paul could not 
stay moralising; so once more wishing that his 
task was over, he started to perform it. 

In reply to his summons at the gardener's door, 
the girl again admitted him. She looked pale, and 
as though the tears had fallen from her eyes in 
copious showers ; but her manner was, as usual, 
calm and almost puritanical. As she hel4 the door 
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for him to enter, Paul could not help the specula- 
tion, as to how her tall slim figure would look in a. 
silk or satin. The simple dress, which a quakeresa 
ipight have envied^ would perhaps be soon ex- 
changed for some long fashionable garment, witk 
train of extra length, and trimmed with costljr 
lace. Who could tell what was in store for her ? 
Who could tell whether or no this simple cottage 
lily might not, by care and culture, and with the 
opportunity, transform into a flower of gay and 
varied hues ? 

" Father's inside, sir, if it pleases you to step 
in,'' said the girl, dropping a curtsy. 

Paul did step in, and noticed, unless he greatly 
erred, that the father had been drinking. There 
was beer beside him, and inside him apparently;, 
for the man looked full of fun and merriment. 

" So you be come again, sir ! I thought as 'ow 

you would. Take a glass o' beer, sir; 'tis out-o'* 

the-way dry weather, sure-ly." 

• 

Paul sat down, ignoring the offer of the beer^ 

and got to work. 
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" You have doubtless found some diflSoulty in 
making up your mind. Miss Hobnutt ? " he said. 
" It was to be expected that you would ; although 
the difficulty can only end in one way I think/' 

'^Made up her mind — ^ha, ha, ha! It don't 
take long to make up the mind when such a chance 
as that 'ere cums along ; Fm bothered i£ it do ! '* 
said the reveller. 

Will it suit you to give me some reply^ 
Miss Hobnutt ; or will you defer it ? Pray do not 
distress yourself to answer, if you had rather not. I 
can comprehend your hesitation/' said Paul. 

" Hesitation be blew-ed ! " muttered the old mau* 

" I am a poor ignorant girl, sir. I would rather 
go as kitchen-maid, so please you," said Bessie, in 
her low and gentle tones. 

" It is not my wish to flatter you, or even to 
suggest a compliment," said Paul ; who felt that in 
getting her to speak upon the subject, the difficulty 
was partially removed ; " but with education, you 
0eem to me likely to adorn a different station from 
that you occupy at present. I speak as I think." 
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'^ Speaks like a bonk, blessed if un do-an%'* 
muttered the father. 

'^ I don't think I understand it, sir/' said the 
girl. '' Why should a rich gentleman wish to take 
a poor girl like me ? I am fit for no one's com- 
pany, sir, except father's. Folks don't notice me ; 
I was always dull and backward." 

" You see, Miss Hobnutt," said Paul, '^ it is the 
very qualities that you possess, that form your 
great attraction to Mr. Midass. He knows what 
he likes, and he likes you." 

^^ Of coorse un do — stands to reason — ^just what 
I been a telling her on," said the father. 

'^ I am not fit to marry anybody, sir. I am not 
good company like other girls ; I never was," said 
Bessie. 

" I would not press you, and I do not press you 
to consent ; but I must say this : that to a girl of 
your temperament, as I conceive it, I fully think 
that as the wife of Mr. Midass you will be happy 
and well placed. Advancement is one thing, risk 
another; but I think you will obtain the first, 
without fear of an encounter with the latter." 
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" If it wasnH for father, sir, I would rather go 
into a — a ^^ 

'^What be a driving at now?^' said the old 
man, fearful that the girl was going to make some 
curious utterance. 

^^A nunnery, I think they call it, sir; where 
poor girls live quiet-like, and tend the sick/' 

"I fear they are useless in a nunnery, Miss 
Hobnutt. I hope your life will be of some practical 
benefit — ^as, indeed, I think it will,'' said Paul. 

'^ I would help the gentleman in any way I 
could, sir ; but he has Mrs. Peabody, and she always 
says I am a poor useless creature." 

^^ Mrs. Peabody ! " thought Paul. " Compare 
the diamond to the cinder in the dust-heap ; the 
a.pple-woman at the street corner with the fairy of 
our dreams. Ply your fancy as you will, but don't 
compare yourself to Mrs. Peabody." 

" Mrs. Peabody has her good points and her bad 
ones," he was going to say; but he substituted, "is 
useful as a servant." 

" She do be jest a cross old 'oman — wust as ever 
I knowed," said the old man. 
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" I would help her if she would let me ; and I 
would do anything for Mr. Midass in the way of 
work; but I cannot do what you ask me, sir; I 
cannot indeed/^ said Bessie. 

^' Gammon!^' said the father; "don^t take no- 
manner o' nolice of what she says, sir/^ he added to 
Paul. 

^' You have hardly given the subject full con- 
sideration, perhaps,^ ^ said Paul; ^'you hardly realise^ 
what this place would be to you. It would be 
comfort, ease, and refinement for your life, and 
opportunity of doing good to others; and would 
insure the welfare of your father in his declining^ 
years.'' 

« 

^' She doan*t care a button about I,'' said tha 
father, professing what he did not feel. " I may 
go to the workus for what she cares — and that's tha 
truth." 

'^ Father ! " said the girl, and in the word and 
voice which spoke it, there was a tone of such 
reproach, that Paul was silenced. If he had not. 
felt assured, that such an offer as he brought would 
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in the end bring happiness, he would never have 
<Jonveyed it — and now he held his peace. 

*' I cannot think it right/' said the poor girl at 
last, " that such as I should mate with such as he — 
Mr. Midass, I mean, sir ; he might have some great 
lady.^' 

'^ Mr. Midass is not everybody's money, as the 
•saying is,'' said Paul ; " and you are not perhaps ; 
but he will, I am sure, respect and love you, and I 
feel certain you will be happy as his wife. Take 
more time — think the matter over with more 
deliberation.' ' 

'* She doan't care a button about what becomes 
of I. I be a-gitting plaguey stiff in the jynts,'' 
muttered the father; using a lever which his cunning 
knew would answer. 

" What father says is true, sir ; he is getting old, 
and the rheumatics worries him,'' said Bessie, with 
«, look of suffering at her father's cruelty, upon her 
gentle features. ^^If I thought it right, I would do 
this for poor father's sake. You think he would be 
good to father, sir ? " 
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'^ I am sure he would. Miss Hobnutt. He does 
more secret works of charity than people are aware 
of ; and your father would have a special claim upon 
his goodness/' 

''Ought to it — ^leastways,'' muttered the old 
man, with his mouth to the beer-jug. 

" I will do my best to do my duty, sir. I will 
ask advice, if you will give me time, sir,^' said the 
girl. 

" Yes ; ask advice— take time — ^there is no hurry ^ 
Mr. Midass will not change,^' said Paul ; and then 
he wondered where this girl would get advice. 
Would it be from some coarse vulgar ranting 
Methodist, who aired his tongue and fanned his 
vanity in some meagre place he called a chapel ? 
Would it come from such a one as that ? He 
looked in Bessie's face to read the answer. No ! by 
the light in her pale gentle features, he felt sure 
he read another meaning; he thought that she 
would seek in prayer a heavenly guidance, which, 
when man asks it with the soul's full utter- 
ance, will shape the conscience and direct his path. 
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He thought he could not leave at a more fitting 
moment, and so he rose to go. 

''Now I will say good-night/' he said. "Do 
what you have mentioned — ask advice — ^for I feel 
yon have a good adviser. Let us shake hands. 
Gx)od-night; good-night, Mr. Hobnutt; " and Paul 
left the cottage. 

The old man, however, was determined his word 
should be the last. 

"I'll gie her good adwice, sir; don't make no 
mistake. I be good at that ge-ame — alius was;" 
and with a face made jovial by beer, expectancy, 
and by a sense of something droll, the gardener 
watched Paul's figure dovm the road. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AETHUK WBSTDALE^S AUTUMN TRIP. 

It is the custom of many artists — ^and a very pleasant 
custom it is — to make a summer or autumn trip, for 
tlie combined purposes of business, pleasure, and 
profit. The average run of artists are seldom 
troubled with much spare money; and, although 
they doubtless have a taste for luxury, they can be 
happy with very moderate fare. Perhaps no class 
of men enjoy more happiness; for, although the 
ones who make a name, and therefore wealth, 
are few and far between ; yet, as happiness ^' con- 
sisteth not in the multitude of things a man 
hath,^' so the artist has means of quiet enjoyment, 
which money will not buy, and which other men 
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may look for in vain. Even though lie is so poor 
that his family almost cry out for bread, he must ply 
his brush ; and as he sits before his easel his mind 
is more or less engaged in fancy's realm, so that he 
has partial happiness, even though his wants are 
very burdensome. The wealthy artist, too, he can- 
not, like many a rich man, loll away his hours in 
idle dulness, for he must work to keep himself 
before the world. He too must stand or sit before 
his easel, and in his quiet studio he enjoys repose — 
repose redeemed 'from dulness — by the calm and 
pleasant working of his mind. 

Among the men of art who made a summer 
sketching trip was Arthur Westdale. During a former 
year, he had rented a small cottage in a pretty valley 
amongst the hills of Gloucestershire, and the recollec- 
tion was so pleasant that he wished to go again. The 
house in question rested on a ledge of level ground ; 
but above and below it the valley's side was steep 
and wooded, while through the bottom there danced 
a purling stream. At a short distance was a water- 
wheel and miller's house, and the pleasant working 
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of the former had that lulling cheerful sound, which 
is perhaps to some minds suggestive of romance. 

The calling of the miller to his men, the braying 
of his ass, the lowing of his cows were sounds, 
which, coming as they did from the somewhat dark 
and gloomy vale, struck upon the ear with marked 
effect. Altogether the place was one which Arthur 
Westdale and his wife delighted in ; and with little 
Molly as an attendant fairy, the change to rural 
sights and sounds was perfect. They had been for- 
tunate, too, in letting Laurel Cottage ; and, although 
the rent they got was small, it balanced the outlay 
on the Gloucestershire abode; so that while they 
revelled in the wooded scenery and lived in their 
secluded dwelling apart from observation, they had 
the pleasant sense of knowing that their outgoings 
were not much increased. They had the use of a little 
two-wheeled pony-carriage also, and this enabled 
them to go long distances, in search of views and 
pretty bits of scenery. The pony was a rough one 
and the harness was ill-cleaned. The little carriage, 
too, was rather jolty, and shook their bones about ; 
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iDut they laughed at the jolts, petted the pony, and 
took no objection to the harness; so that all was 
satisfactory in that respect, as indeed it was in many 
others. New scenes do certainly refresh the mind 
and brighten the ideas, and Arthur Westdale, when 
he had transferred himself and family to Gloucester- 
shire, found his studies and his drawings going 
vigorously on. They had been about a fortnight in 
their temporary dwelling, when Westdale proposed 
to start ofE in a new direction. 

'^ Let us go to Birdlip, and down the hill into the 
Yale,^^ he said to his wife one morning, as they sat at 
breakfast near the open window, and listened to the 
sound of the water-wheel and the echoes in the 
valley. " We shall find some splendid trees. The 
general colouring is rich, and I want to study 
groups of cattle.^' 

Mrs. Westdale was very willing, but the dis- 
tance would be greater than their usual drives ; so 
that it was a question with her as to the prudence 
of taking little Molly. The child always went with 

them on their outings, and if they did not take her 

Q 2 
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they should feel somewliat dull ; but the question 
was soon settled by the pretty child herself. 

She was busy with her doll, and holding con- 
versations with imaginaiy children; but she was 
not so occupied as not to catch the purport of her 
parents' grave deliberations. To be left behind would 
indeed be dreadful, and with the instinct of self- 
preservation, she used the most successful argument 
— she began to cry. How could the fond mother 
resist her tearful plea ! How nice to hug her little 
darling, to tell her she really must not cry for 
everything, and to promise that she should be 
taken ! It was settled that so soon as Prince, the 
pony, could be put in harness, they should make a 
start, and go over Birdlip Hill into the vale of 
Gloucester; and, while the husband was getting 
his field-easel and drawing-materials together, and 
seeing to the putting-to of the pony, the wife was 
packing the luncheon-basket and taking care that 
Margaret dressed little Molly in the proper raiment. 
Who does not know how much more pleasant is a 
ride or drive when there is an object for it? Every 
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pig or cow one sees has far more interest, than if one 
merely took a turn without a settled purpose, and 
only for the sake of the fresh air. And then, if it so 
chance that different ground is travelled over, the 
interest is again enhanced, and the spirits rise in 
due proportion. The Westdales always had an 
object; for they went in search of pretty bits of 
ficenery, which their practised pencils soon trans- 
ferred to paper; but they were going now a longer 
trip than usual, and along a road which they had 
not used during the present season. The start was 
•soon effected, and the sturdy pony plodding on 
with diligence. It may be fancy, but it has been 
remarked, that horses seem at times to know when 
they have to go a longer road than usual. It may 
be quite a fallacy; and yet with some intelligent 
^nd useful horses, there seems a knowledge of what 
they have to do. Whether they hear the carriage 
being loaded, or see the hamper on the footpath, 
or notice that the hour for the start conveys some 
•special meaning, cannot be ascertained; but many 
persons have observed this sort of intuition in some 
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horses. They start with steadiness ; do not shy or 
look about so much; seem to have more purposo 
in their going, and to settle down to work with 
businesslike determination. As the Westdales. 
drove ofE in the little village-cart they thought that 
Prince had made his mind up for a good long^ 
pull, and admired him accordingly. Sometimea 
little Molly was allowed to have the whip, and to 
beat poor Prince after her painless fashion; but 
now the instrument was put behind them, and tha 
little one nursed her doll instead. 

It was a lovely morning, and the country waa 
full of riches for the artistes pencil. The corn 
was ripening rapidly, and a blessing seemed to rest 
upon the land; for pain and suffering were nowhero 
to be seen, while smiling peace and plenty met the 
eye on every side! They journey on along the 
lonely roads, and almost seem to have old England 
to themselves, so few are those they meet. Now 
they reach higher ground, and keep ascending, until 
they reach the top of Birdlip Hill. Here is a view ! 
Immediately beneath them is the winding zigzag 
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road, and then the rich and milk-producing vale of 
Gloucester. Beyond they see the distant city with 
its old cathedral; and beyond again, the lofty range 
of hills. Homesteads and villages are noted here 
and there, and the cattle dot the landscape so far as 
eyesight reaches. They rest awhile to feast their 
eyes and to consult their ordnance map. They see 
the spot marked out which they are making for, 
and as they are calculating the remaining distance 
they see the name of Woodleigh. Woodleigh ! The 
name is quite familiar. What about it ? ^^ Oh, it 
is where the Paul Lorraynes' relations live/' said 
Mrs. Westdale. ^^ I wish we could find time to see 
the house and park.'' 

"We can hardly do that," said the husband; 
^' although it is no great distance from our desti- 
nation. Perhaps we might take a peep at the 
house if my sketch is made in time." 

With this idea upon their minds they commence 
the long descent, which sturdy little Prince 
makes mostly at a trot, keeping an eye on rolling 
stones, and laying well back in the breeching. 
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And then they reach the subject of the future 
sketch. Prince is taken out, covered with a 
holland cloth to keep the flies off, his nose-bag hung 
upon his head, and everything made pleasant for 
him before the work begins. The spot selected is a 
pretty one, and, as Westdale takes in the surround- 
ings, he is sanguine, that if he can do justice to it^ 
his sketch will be a nice addition to his summer's 
drawing. 

ffis wife will also take the view ; but she must 
play with Molly, and unpack the basket, and fetch 
some water from the brook, and attend to several 
matters, before she takes her drawing-block in 
hand. Yes, the Westdales — artists though they 
are — are people who like method, and employ it. 
Method and arrangement save much loss of time 
they think, and, carrying precept into practice, they 
take precautions against disturbances and inter- 
ruptions. A stretch of level pasture is not easy to 
commit to paper ; and, if it must be coloured, it is 
still less easy; for, to be successful, it must be 
handled very well. A simple mass of green, with. 
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objects lessening in the distance, will not be 
satisfactory, unless the colour is managed with a 
cunning hand. The graduated tints, the shadow of 
the passing summer cloud, the touch suggesting 
long rich grass, must all be seen to give a varied 
interest. And then the cattle. Those in the fore- 
ground must have the manners and the customs of 
real animals; and, in the distance, the specks of pure 
bright colour will show the artistes judgment very 
plainly. Your genuine artist likes a little difficulty; 
and Westdale, as he placed his board upon the 
easel, felt that this truly English landscape would 
tax his powers. Not a bit too much though for his 
liking; so he mixed his washes and soon set to work. 
When the first tint had been got in, and the 
lights and shadows gave some slight idea of what 
the finished sketch would be, it was quite time to 
■eat their meal. The Uttle one, tired at last of 
gathering wild flowers and looking at the "moo- 
cows,^^ which chewed the cud and rested near them, 
called loudly for her dinner ; and so the colour-box 
was put aside, and the simple fare partaken of. 
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^^ Hunger is the best sauce/' the proverb says ; 
and the contented and well-ordered mind does much 
towards an appetite ; but when these qualities are^ 
aU combined, what so satisfactory as the hard-boiled 
egg, the pinch of salt, the slice of ham, the crust of 
bread-and-cheese ? Who can want more ? Not the^ 
Westdales, certainly; and so the meal began and 
ended. 

Now for a smoke! Smoking and drawing go- 
quite well together ; so, to save time, the wife fills- 
up the pipe while Westdale gets to work once more^ 
Recruited by the food, the artist's nervous power 
sends the brush along with increased rapidity, and 
the effects are making more impression. The- 
"Indian yellow,'' worked in with cobalt or other 
blues, and glazed with other tints, gives to the- 
foreground the effect the scene depicts, so far as 
herbage is concerned. And then the little pools of 
water which lazily retire from the running stream ;. 
what an opportunity for combinations of rich and 
sombre colour ! Who shall say the artist's summer 
ramble is not f uU of pleasure ? Is it not better than. 
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the rush to continental towns or mountains^ where 
there is often opposition, crowding, extortion, and 
disappointment ? No; if you really seek for pleasure 
in your rambles, take Nature in your confidence and 
study all the changes of her face and attitude ; note 
how she speaks to man in all those ways which 
observation out of doors will soon interpret, and the 
mind will be refreshed, enlightened, and improved. 
Day after day, in unconventional simplicity, the 
man who studies Nature with his keen observance, 
at last begins to read her meaning with the greatest 
ease ; and if he has the gift to write her aspects 
down in colour, what can he want more, so far as 
mental pleasure is concerned ? 



CHAPTER XV. 



A day's sketchinq. 



Wbstdalb was working at some dock-leaves and 
cow-parsley in his drawing, and his wife was sketch- 
ings on a smaller scale^ the landscape ; when little 
Molly was attracted by a carriage coming towards 
them. The artists were too busy to turn their 
heads to see the wonderful appearance, but as the 
road it travelled over was no great distance ofE, they 
would see it without the trouble of so doing. The 
carriage was a well-appointed landau, drawn by 
high-class horses ; and its general appearance was 
that of one belonging to a man of some position in 
the world. Its occupants were an old gentleman 
and lady, who certainly looked most comfortable. 
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As the vehicle approached and came within some 
fifty yards, the gentleman caused it to be stopped ; 
and getting out, walked to the spot where the happy 
trio were so pleasantly engaged. 

" You will perhaps allow me to see your drawing, 
sir,'* he said, with that courteous tone and manner 
which marked the man of cultivation. 

'^ With pleasure,*' said Westdale, rising from his 
seat for the better inspection of his work. *^ The 
subject is a little out of my usual practice, and 
therefore I have found the treatment of it somewhat 
diflScult,** he added. 

^^ I think you have been successful ; but what is 
your usual style ? " 

'^Foliage and cattle. The subject here is too 
flat and extended to suit me ; but it is as well to 
vary study, or the mind and hand get into grooves 
and mannerisms.*' 

*' If you like fine trees and cattle, you will find 
them in my park. I am Charles Lorrayne, of 
Woodleigh," said the old gentleman with some 
dignity. 
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Charles Lorrayne! So chance had sent this 
man across their path — this man who, when he had 
been asked to help his starving nephew, had written 
back a wordy, heartless answer! How difficult it is 
to judge from manner and appearance! thought the 
Westdales. They wondered if he would recognise 
their name. 

^^And mine is Westdale — Arthur Westdale,'' 
said the artist. 

'^ Westdale ! Westdale ! The name seems familiar 
to me; where can I have heard it?'' said Mr. 
Lorrayne, whose memory had not improved by 
age. 

" I exhibit ; perhaps my name is familiar to you 
through the catalogues.'' 

^^ Ah, perhaps so ; but still there seems some- 
thing connected with your name which I cannot 
think of. Dear, dear! how stupid of me." But 
dear-dearing was of no use; so the old man gave 
the point up, and Westdale was undecided as to 
explanations. 

" I should like my wife to see this sketch, Mr. 
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Westdale. I will bring her here;^^ and the old iiian 
marched ofE towards the carriage. ^ 

"What shall we do, Arthur?'' said Mrs. 
Westdale. "Shall we tell him who we are, and 
try and put in a good word for the poor Lor- 
raynes V 

" Yes ; I will tell him. I daresay his wife will 
recollect ; she seemed full of kindness.'^ 

The old man soon returned. Mrs. Lorrayne at 
once took in the scene before her ; for her sympa- 
thising heart and tender nature understood the whole 
of what she saw. Here was a living picture of love, 
beauty, industry, simplicity, and contentment, all 
combined. The picture on the paper had not half 
the interest for her; although she looked at it 
attentively and saw that it had merit. 

" Mr. Westdale tells me that his forte is trees 
and cattle. He would find some famous studies in 
the park; would he not?'' said Mr. Lorrayne, 
addressing his wife. 

" He would indeed. I am sure we shall be very 
pleased to see both him and " 
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" My wife and child/' said Westdale, introducing^ 
them. 

" And your wife and child, if the distance will 
not be too great/' said Mrs. Lorrayne. She, too^ 
had caught the name, and, with a woman's quick- 
ness, recollected all about it. So this was the man 
who, in his charity, had written to her husband for 
poor Paul ! this the woman whose tenderness had 
soothed the pillow of his wife, and been a friend 
when friends were absolutely wanting ! this, too,. 
was the prattling child of whom Simon Small had 
spoken so fondly ! 

By what curious chance had they come so near 
her own abode ? It almost seemed as though the 
hand of Providence had sent them for some purpose^ 
— a purpose which would show itself in time. But,, 
though the name, profession, and their number gave 
the clue to their identity, Mrs. Lorrayne did not 
tell it to her husband, for fear the association with 
his nephew would cause him to withhold th& 
proffered invitation. 

"As we have not met before, I suppose you 
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are strangers to this neighbourhood,^' she said to 
Mrs. Westdale. 

^^ We are staying for a few weeks at Haverton, 
and live in a cottage in the valley,^' said the latter. 
^' We have never driven so far as this before ; 
although we have been to Birdlip several times/' 

" Ah, it is a long way, especially for the little 
one. Will you kiss me, little darling ? '' said the 
old lady to the child, who, prompted by a loving 
instinct, had nestled towards her. 

'^ She is very fond of strangers,'' said the fond 
mother. "We go long distances, and are out all 
day when the weather will allow us." 

^' Then I hope you will spend a day with us at 
Woodleigh. Can you not send to meet Mrs. 
Westdale at Birdlip, Charles ? " said Mrs. Lorrayne 
to her husband. 

The old man was quite agreeable; and it was 
finally arranged that on the following day the 
Westdales should drive to the top of Birdlip Hill, 
put up their pony, and be driven on to Woodleigh 
in a carriage sent for them. 

VOL. n. R 
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This arrangement being come to, the Lorraynes 
re-entered their carriage and drove o£E; and then it 
was that the wife told her husband who the people 
were he had invited. 

Prejudice! what a strange and paltry feeling 
is it ! No sooner had Mr. Lorrayne heard that 
Mr. Westdale was his former correspondent, than 
he regretted his proposal and became dull and 
cross. The water-colour drawing which he had 
liked so much a Httle while ago, was pictured in his 
mind as something blotchy and inferior; confused 
in colour, and quite out of drawing. The artist's 
wife, who he had thought so pretty, he was now 
inclined to think was ordinary looking; and the 
village cart and sturdy cob, which had filled his 
eye with satisfaction as being very useful-looking, 
seemed to his memory to be only fit for some old 
costermonger, or for Greenwich fair. And this'was 
all because some years ago, his nephew Paul had 
shown a liking for mechanics, and had tried [jto 
carve a road to fame and fortune by bringing out 
his patent. It was not, in truth, the patent he 
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objected to, but the disregard of his advice. That 
was the crime; and everything that indirectly 
touched npon that crime was wormwood to his 
foolish pride. As the summer breezes fanned his 
face, and the even trot of the carriage-horses lulled 
his ear, he was turning over in his mind how he 
could repudiate his promise for the morrow. He 
could not telegraph, there was not the means; and 
even if he were to write to put the Westdales off, 
they would have started probably before his letter 
reached them. Upon the whole, too, he would 
rather that they came ; for he was very anxious to 
have some clever drawings made from certain 
points; and artists — especially well-educated ones- 
were not often to be met with in the neighbour- 
hood. So before he reached home he had almost 
reconciled himself to the arrangements for the 
morrow, although the enormities of poor Paul 
cropped up more vividly than nsual. 

As to his wife, she sat in her comer and 
thought the matter over. She felt snre of what 
was passing in her husband's mind, but she said 

R 2 
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nothing; for when in this condition, he was not 
unlikely to break out in a sudden fit of temper. 

What would be the upshot of the visit ? That 
she herself should feel a pleasure from it she felt 
sure, and she thought it very likely that this Mr. 
Westdale — ^who seemed a man who knew the world 
— would please her husband by his drawing and his 
conversation, sufficiently to lead to further inter- 
course. But how would it affect the feeling 
towards Paul ? In the very opposite direction to 
which reason pointed ? She more than thought it 
would be so, although there was the chance of 
something different; for that Providence had caused 
this meeting she was sure ; and the ways of Provi- 
dence, when they are developed, lead the erring 
mind into the right direction. 

In the meantime Westdale worked on at his 
study, and the time passed quickly as hours of 
pleasure do. A cup of tea before they start! 
Mrs. Westdale has all in readiness. The spirit- 
lamp — the tea — the milk — Molly's bread-and- 
butter— all will be ready in less than no time; 
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and then they really must be going; for it will take 
at least two hours in getting home, and the little 
one will want to be in bed. When her busy tongue 
is still, however, she can slumber in the pony-cart^ 
wedged between her parents ; and so after the cup 
of tea has been discussed, and Prince is in the 
shafts again, and everything is carefully packed up 
and stowed away, they commence the homeward 
journey. What is pleasanter than a drive home 
upon a summer^s evening, after a day of quiet 
happiness with nature ? It may indeed be pleasure 
to the least of us ; but to an artist and his wife the 
pleasure may be somewhat greater ; for they have 
noted down fair nature's aspect, which, on many a 
future day, will give that cream of joy, a memory 
of bygone happiness and heartfelt satisfaction^ 

Present bliss we cannot grasp, or fix within our 
minds; but bygone pleasures we can look calmly 
at and understand their meanings. 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE WESTDALES GO TO WOODLEiaH. 

At the appointed hour on the following day, the 
Westdales were again at Birdlip. The pony had 
not drawn them there with quite so much alacrity 
as on the day before; probably thinking that the 
previous day's work was sufficient for at least two 
days, and perhaps the pony was right if he did so 
think ; but whatever were his thoughts, he had to 
do the journey, and he did it accordingly. An open 
carriage was waiting at the top of the hill from 
Woodleigh, when the Westdales drove up; and 
after Prince had been put into the dingy-looking 
little stable of "The Mountain" beershop, they com- 
menced the descent in the fresh conveyance. To 
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be transferred from a commonplace little rattle- 
trap to a well-appointed carriage^ strikes the person 
«o transferred as a change of considerable import- 
a,nce. For a time the sense of ease is very great 
in the superior vehicle; but it may be doubted 
-whether/ upon the whole, a pony in a village-cart is 
not more enjoyable than a large carriage, for country 
use. A pony is hardly ever sick or sorry ; no one 
cares how long he waits about, or thinks of his con- 
venience very much ; no one thinks he can ever feel 
fatigue, especially if his ovimer is a lady ; and, take 
a pony altogether, he is more useful than the fuU- 
fiized horse. To the Westdales there was certainly 
a novelty in the Woodleigh carriage. Mrs. West- 
dale whispered that she felt " quite grand,'' and as 
to Molly, she was in the best of spirits, and did her 
best to fraternise with the smart coachman. In 
about an hour they arrived at the lodge entrance j 
a.nd then it was at once apparent, that the beauty 
of the trees and landscape had not been at all 
exaggerated by the owner. 

The cattle, too, were herding in small groups^ 
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and lying in the shade, just as an artist would 
desire; and as they rolled along the drive, Westdalo 
saw several points which would suit his purpose 
very well. 

' But of course they must first go to the house y 
and there they found Mrs. Lorrayne and Ethel 
waiting for them at the entrance. The latter was 
prepared to like the Westdales, for she knew the 
kindness they had shown her cousin; but as her 
glance met theirs, that subtle intuition which tells 
us who we shall get on with and admire, told her 
they should soon be friends. She lifted little Molly 
from the carriage and made much of her, while her 
aunt welcomed Mrs. Westdale and her husband. 
Yes, it was evident they would all be very friendly, 
if only the old squire did not come and spoil their 
party by his crossness. He could be very genial 
and good-natured, and mostly was so to his guests ; 
but the Westdales were indirectly connected with 
his nephew and the unlucky patent, and this might 
ruffle him at any moment. 

" My husband is engaged with his bailiff for a 
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few minutes; he will be with us directly,'' said 
Mrs. Lorrayne, addressing Westdale. 

The artist made a suitable reply; but in truth 
the cool and shady drawing-room was so com- 
fortable that he was quite content to rest awhile ; 
but this was not to be, for the old man soon came 
in and put an end to idleness. 

The morning was yet young, for the Westdales 
had left home early, and there would, at all 
events, be time to put in the groundwork of 
a drawing before luncheon; so that when he 
was invited to survey his ground and choose his 
subjects, our artist could not but submit to be 
led away. 

"You artists like to make the most of your 
light, I know that,'' said Mr. Lorrayne, as he led 
the way to what he considered would be the point 
of most attraction. " And so you live at Windslow, 
Mr. Westdale," he added; " a stupid place enough 
if I remember rightly." 

" It has the attractions of pure air, cheap house 
accommodation, and an easy distance from town," 
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said Westdale. ''These are inducements enough 
for a working bee like I am/' 

"Well, I am glad you like it, sir," said Mr. 
Lorrayne, who felt that there was something of 
contradiction in the other's tone, and who, there- 
fore, did not quite approve of it. ''This is the 
spot I think you will find to your liking. Those 
trees are considered fine ones; and the cattle are 
pure-bred shorthorns,^' he added, with a somewhat 
pompous look. 

" I will set to work at once,'' said Westdale ; 
*'time slips by so rapidly that I had best not 
lose it." 

" You will at least take a glass of sherry before 
you begin your work ? No 1 Then I will send your 
portfolio to you." 

When this was done ; as likewise the easel and 
the colour-box; Westdale lit his pipe and com- 
menced his operations. The subject was one which 
he could revel in. He liked great massive trees, 
and there they were. He liked rich-coloured cattle ; 
and they browsed before him, or lay in easy atti- 
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tudes upon the long rich grass. Ah^ it must be a 
fine thing to be the owner of this place, he thought ; 
And yet he did not know; for if pomposity and pride 
must go along with it, the burden would be greater 
than the value. While he sketched his outHne 
And mixed his washes, the old man left him ; and it 
was not until one o'clock that he returned, bringing 
Mrs. Westdale and his wife and niece. The two 
younger women had been walking side by side, and 
had evidently " got on'' together; and now as the 
group looked over Westdale's shoulder, they were 
all — with the partial exception of the squire — 
prepared to praise it. 

Ethel, quiet as she was, had in her that generous 
warmth of heart, which generally goes with the rich 
colouring of her beauty; and when she liked a 
person or a thing could not prevent herself from 
showing it. She had liked the Westdales from 
the moment she had seen them, and the short time 
spent together in the drawing-room had confirmed 
her liking. They were not, of course, like strangers ; 
for the reputation of good works is a forerunner 
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which paves the way at once to friendship. They 
seemed to her like relatives, who, after years of 
separation in some distant land, have, by the- 
changes of this life, been suddenly restored. And 
there was something more than this ; for Ethel felt 
that she herself might some day marry one who- 
earned his bread by work; and for less, perhaps,, 
than Mr. Westdale^s gains ; but this simple happy 
couple were both working bees, and laboured for 
the simple food which fed them. They had no care- 
upon their brows ; no anxious manner which makes- 
a sense of danger in the mind; their ways were 
simple, their conversation natural and cheerful. In 
fact the Westdales took her fancy very much ; for 
she almost saw herself and Simon mirrored in this. 
living picture ; and then she thought again of her 
resolve to shape her course exactly by her means,, 
and was confirmed in feeling she was right. ^' I 
wish I could draw like that, Mr. Westdale,^^ she 
said, looking admiringly at the drawing, which was 
in the clean bright freshness of the early stages. 
'' Do you not draw at all ? ^' said Westdale ;. 
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thinking, as lie glanced at her handsome face and 
rich colouring, what a model she would make. " If 
you are really fond of art it is not too late for you 
to do great things/^ 

'^ You think I am not too old to be an artist ? 
Oh, how I should like to have a snug pretty 
little studio, and make a fortune ! ^' said the girl 
cheerfully. 

"I cannot promise you shall make a fortune; 
but the absence of necessity for one will do much 
to insure success,^' said Westdale. 

'^ Absence of necessity ! '^ thought Ethel. 
^^ Could he but know how poor her married life 
would be, he would not talk in that strain. But, 
few though his remarks had been, they had started 
^n idea within her. Why should she not draw and 
sell her drawings ? At all events she might acquire 
the knowledge; and then, if dear old Simon were ill 
a<nd could not work, she would be the bread- 
winner — a task her sterling nature would delight 



in. 



€t 



You will fit me up a little studio, won^t 
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you, Uncle Charles ? " she said laughingly to her 
uncle. 

Uncle Charles, however, looked by no meana 
cheerful, for he couldn't abide to see girls daubing" 
and smearing, as he called it. 

'' Studio ! ^' he exclaimed, with some irritation 
on his healthy handsome features, ''pray do not 
talk about studios, Ethel.'' If members of his house- 
hold must work, he thought, no doubt their 
stockings had occasional holes in them. Let them 
darn their stockings or something of that sort, so 
long as they did it in private ; but as to studios and 
all that sort of rubbish, he hoped no Lorrayn^ 
would ever stoop so low as that. 

The clang of the luncheon-bell changed the 
current of the conversation, and a move was made- 
towards the house ; where little Molly, as much at 
home as though she lived there, screamed with 
delight and laughter as she stood upon the steps. 

The meal passed off pleasantly enough; for the 
squire was in a happy frame of mind; and his 
digestion being good, his spirits were improved by 
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food; but when the ladies left the room, and 
Westdale was preparing to go back to work, the old 
man stopped him and requested him to seat himself 
again. 

"Pray take another glass of claret, Mr. 

Westdale,^' he said. " So I understand you are 

« 

the Mr. Westdale who wrote to me about that 
wretched nephew of mine — Mr. Paul Lorrayne.^^ 

''Yes, I wrote to you. You were the only 
relative to give him aid, he said, and so I wrote to 
you,^* said Westdale; determined to stand up for 
Paul with all his power. 

" You acted for the best, no doubt — ^pray help 
yourself to claret — and I was sorry that my duty 
to myself prevented any rendering of assistance. 
Mr. Paul Lorrayne was a stranger to yourself I 
take it ?^^ 

"He was a perfect stranger; but such a plight 
as his was sufficient introduction, and made a claim 
at once on me,^^ said Westdale, with that steady 
eye and look which showed no weakness in his 
sentiments* 
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" He did not tell you how he had behaved — to 
myself, I mean ? '* 

'^ He told me that he had acted contrary to your 
advice ; but that was all. He had not spent your 
money, for you had given him none, he said ; and 
he told me he had eked out his small patrimony 
with the greatest care. He also told me that he had 
patented a plan for making bricks which you 
disapproved of, and, in consequence, would have 
nothing more to say to him/^ 

" He told you the truth, at all events," said the 
old man, whose face showed the angry feelings at 
his heart. " But that is a matter of course ; no 
Lorrayne would stoop so low as lying/' 

"And in consequence of his exhausted 
f unds,^' continued Westdale, " he and his wife were 
absolutely starving.^' 

" Serve him right ! serve him very well right ! '* 
said the old man, an obstinate expression spreading 
over him. 

" Sir ! '^ said Westdale, pushing his chair some 
few inches from the table. 
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Serve him riglit ! *' repeated Mr. Lorrayne. 
If you will allow me, I will return to my 
drawing/' said Westdale, rising. 

'^ One moment, sir,'* said tlie old man, who knew 
that he was wrong in giving way to heat. '' Since 
we have been in communication on this subject, I 
should wish you to hear my version of it. Some 
years ago — a good many I am sorry to say — ^this 
nephew applied to me for my support and assistance, 
in bringing out and working the patent he has told 
you of. I objected to it strongly, as I object to all 
conceited^ new-fangled attempts at making better 
what is already very good. I warned him that I 
could and would give no assistance, and that if he 
persisted in spending what little money his father's 
extravagance had left him the possessor of, he would 
most certainly come to utter grief, and that he must 
not look to me. I told him this in the plainest of 
plain language — ^in fact, my language was too plain 
perhaps ; although in erring I did so from a sense of 
duty. And what was the result ? But I need not 
ask you, for you know. This impudent young 

VOL. IL s 
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relative coolly disregards my warning and advice, 
and pays no more attention to me than if I were 
his grandmother. I, the head of the family, to be 
treated in this way ! It was simply abominable. 
Abominable is too light a word — ^it was disgracefully 
outrageous. And then, when my warning is verified 
— when my words come exactly true — what does he 
do ? He gets a stranger to write for him and cry 
my favour ! ^' 

" No, sir ; he did not do that. He would have 
starved, sooner than either beg of you, or throw 
himself upon your mercy .^^ 

" Scoundrel ! impudent scoundrel ! " 

" What he did was this,^' said Westdale, again 
rising, ^' He answered my inquiries as to his nearest 
relatives ; and I took upon myself to write to you^ 
He had no expectation of your clemency ; he looked 
for nothing from you.'' 

^^ If he had either written or got someone else 
to write and say that this foolish patent had been 
discarded, and that he was willing to earn his bread 
as I directed — such as entering the Church, for 
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instance — I might, I do not say I should — ^but I 
might have so far smothered my righteous wrath as 
to help him," said the old man, rising also. 

'^ Or you might not/^ thought Westdale. 

^^ But, as it was, I could of course do nothing. 

There was not a word of sorrow even, in your letter, 
Bs to past offences ; or any promise of reform. I 
was to treat him as a prodigal son ; and send him 
V, couple of fatted calves, a case or two of dry 
champagne, and a purse of money, I suppose ! '^ 

'^ I repeat, sir,^* said Westdale, ^^ that I did not 
write at his suggestion ; but solely because the man' 
was starving, and you were his nearest relative, he 
told me." 

^^Tes; but he told you I was wealthy — I am 
not, however, for that matter — that blood was 
thicker than water ; that I was a mean old wretch, 
who had always treated both himself and his father 
badly ; and that the screw must be put on.'* 

'^All this is purely your imagination, Mr. 
Lorrayne. There can be no use in prolonging this 
discussion, so I will get on with my drawing. I 

a 2 
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may say this, however : I do not think it likely he 
win trouble yoa again, for he lias found friends and 
occupation/' 

''He has found someone more crack-brained 
than himself, I suppose, to encourage him in this 
brickmaking. Heaven and earth ! To think that a 
Lorrayne should fall so low as this ! If he had 
been a simple man of pleasure — an ordinary spend- 
thrift — I could have helped him ; but to act as he 
has done is — ^is — ^is most abominable/' 

Westdale slowly left the room. He did not 
enter the drawing-room, but, taking his hat, he 
crossed the lawn and made his way to his drawing. 
An nnder-gardener had been sent to watch it and 
keep the cattle o£F, and he was glad to find himself 
in this man^s company in place of his employer's. 
As he lit his pipe and set to work again, Westdale 
addressed a few words to him. 

'' I should like your opinion on my drawing,^' 
he said, as he took his seat upon his camp-stool. 

The young man grinned, but did not answer. 

"I mean it,^' said Westdale. "Men of your 
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calling often have an eye for colour, and a correct 
idea of form and arrangement. Does this group 
of trees strike you as fairly representing the natural 
ones V 

'^ They be out-o* -the- way proper/* said the man^ 
touching his hat, and smiling from a tickling sensej 
^hich the correctness of the drawing caused him. 

'' And you approve of the cattle ? *' 

" Seems as though they was a-tarking to yon, 
I'm bothered if they don^t;'* and the under-gardener 
grinned again. 

"Your criticism flatters me/' said Westdale, 
*' for it is at least honest; and now if you will seat 
yourself upon the grass under that large oak, I will 
put you in my drawing.^' 

Country people as a rule are fond of being 
drawn ; they seem to think that it will '^ do them 
good *' in some way; probably as much so as a dose 
of medicine. But however this may be, the under- 
^ardener went off grinning ; pocketing the shilling 
which his task of care-taking had earned him. 

And now as Westdale sat before his easel, he 
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thought of all that had been said. Was there ever 
such a pigheaded idiot as this old squire? He waa 
only sorry he had ever come there ; and if it were 
not for his wife and child, he would shoulder hi^ 
easel and walk back to Birdlip. They were happy 
no doubt; and this being so^ he would let the 
passing hour be a pleasure to them ; he would 
smoke his pipe and draw in solitude. Nothing 
should induce him to go indoors again, however; 
even if he should be asked, which at least was 
doubtful ; and having so determined, he made his. 
shadows deeper, and with the aid of Chinese white, 
put in the highest lights with much effect. 

Westdale^s mind had been a little ruffled ; but 
the pleasant balmy air, the country sounds, hia 
natural amiability, and his successful drawing had 
dispelled the clouds; and by five o'clock he had 
forgotten the old squire's folly, or had at least 
forgiven it. They must very soon be going now,, 
and it struck him that he should like to make a 
rapid outline of the house and terrace before, 
leaving, to show to Mrs. Paul Lorrayne when they 
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returned to Windslow. With this intention, he 
took his smaller block, and altering his position, 
began another drawing. As he worked rapidly to 
get a pencilled outline, he saw a figure leave the 
garden and walk towards him, which he knew was 
Miss Lorrayne. 

" So you are drawing the house, Mr. Westdale," 
said Ethel; ''I am sorry to disturb you, but Mrs. 
Westdale wishes me to say you must be starting.^^ 

" It is very good of you to bring her message. 
I am ready at any moment. And now let me say 
a word of thanks to you, for having helped to make 
our day so pleasant.^^ 

" Has it been pleasant ? It was about 
that I wish to say a word or two. I fear my 
uncle has said harsh things of my Cousin Paul — 
you will not heed them, Mr. Westdale; for he is 
kind and good, and some day will be sorry .^^ 

"What I think can make but very little 
difference. Miss Lorrayne.^' 

'^Do not say that, Mr. Westdale. We have 
been so pleased to have your wife and dear little 
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child with us, and hope so much that we may meet 
again. Tou seem like a link between my poor 
cousin and ourselves/^ 

"And I too hope that we may meet again. 
Tour uncle has a right to his opinions; but hia 
method of expressing them is perhaps — ^well, a 
trifle hard — but> as you say, he may think better 
of them some day/' 

'^Tou were saying, Mr. Westdale, that I was 
not too old to take to drawing as a means of 
making money. Tou really meant it ? '' 

" Certainly, Miss Lorrayne, you are not too old ; 
but I did not say you would make money, I 
believe.^' 

''No; it was rather the other way perhaps; 
but still you said I might, under certain conditions, 
do great things ; and that means my drawings 
would be worth something, I suppose ? '^ 

'' Tou are fortunately so placed as not to need 
to sell your work/' 

"Tou must not judge by appearances, Mr. 
Westdale. Distance is deceptive, and you only 
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know me as in the distance. The time may come^ 
and very shortly, when I may be glad to increase 
my means/' 

'^ It is uphill work at firsty Miss Lorrayne,'' said 
Westdale, who was r&ther pnzzled at her meaning, 

" No doubt ; but I am not daunted very easily, 
and can persevere when I begin. I may as well 
tell you that I have been talking to your wife upon 
this subject, and when you are together, she will 
explain my views more fully.*' 

" If I can give you any help, you may command 
me. In the meantime, if I may advise you, study 
nature. You can already draw, you say; then 
strive to improve yourself from nature. Here you 
have every opportunity. Let your outlines be cor- 
rect, your handling free and bold; but careful ; and 
no doubt you will improve more or less quickly as 
you have ability. I suppose I ought to be packing 
up my things,*' added Westdale, rising from his 
seat. 

" Yes, I suppose you must be going on account 
of dear little Molly. I wish you were going to 
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i^tay so much/* said the warm-hearted girl, who- 
always liked those best who did some sort of work. 

But the visit was over ; and as Westdale walked 
across the lawn, the carriage was being driven 
round to take them back to Birdlip. He excused 
himself, on the plea of want of time, from enteriDg 
the house again, and took leave of Mrs. Lorrayne 
and Ethel at the entrance. Mr. Lorrayne was also 
there, and was doubtless very affable, or meant to 
be so. He shook hands heartily with Mrs. West- 
dale, gave two fingers to her husband, and kissed 
the little one ; and then they were driven off. 

Even when we meet with naught but kindness^ 
there is often a deep feeling of relief when we 
leave the houses of our friends. 

Their ways, although we love them, are not quite 
our own, and the strain upon our minds is some- 
times very great. As the Westdales drove across 
the park, the retrospect was somewhat diEFerent in 
the mind of each. To little Molly the day had 
been indeed a happy one. To Mrs. Westdale it had 
also been a pleasure. But to the artist, the pleasure 
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had been marred by disappointment, that a man 
like this old squire could hug an angry feeling to 
his heart and pamper unforgivenfiss, where indeed 
forgiveness was not wanted, but merely Christian 
charity. Miss Lorrayne had said her uncle would 
be sorry some day; Westdale hoped sincerely it 
would be so. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

'^IT REMINDS ME OP MY DRBAM/' 

We are told by the Psalmist that '^ our days 
come to an end, even as a tale whicli is told/* and 
so they do. Never was there a better simile ; for 
when we look back upon the past, what hold have 
we upon it ? It is so completely gone that we may 
never have been born, for all the grasp which we 
retain of days gone by. There is a faint and dis- 
tant sound upon the ear of fancy ; but the scenes 
which we retain are very few, because the present 
and the future jostle them away. It seems almost 
a pity that it should be so ; for we have had the 
past, and, by looking back on what we liked, could 
cull enjoyment ; but the din and fury of life's battle 
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cut the slender threads of recollection^ and men 
and women must not dream when there is work 
and fighting to be done. But, a propos of David^s 
words, the Westdales* visit to Haverton had come 
to an end, and was as a " tale which is told/^ 

Although they had enjoyed it very much, they 
had no reason to regret that it was over ; for they 
were going back to Laurel Cottage, and their 
garden, and the studio, and the pleasant routine of 
a simple useful life ; so that when they took a last 
look at the mill-wheel and the old white miller, and 
his watch-dog chained beneath the ash-tree, and 
their places in the village-cart to meet the train, 
they felt that bounding sense of joy which all must 
feel, when life is as a simple flowery garden. 

When they reached London and changed their 
line of rail for Windslow, Molly's eagerness to get 
home again was very great. How should she find 
her dickey-bird and the pussy-cat ? Might Mckle 
Bertie and Paul have tea with her ? The little one 
at least had thrown the past away, and was satisfied 
with pleasures yet to come. 
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Yes, now they were at home again at Laurel 
Cottage, and everything had been left in order for 
them by their tenants. Truly, there are tenants 
and tenants ! Some will wear holes in your carpet ; 
scratch the paint off dreadfully, and drop grease 
wherever possible; others seem not only to have 
done no harm, but to have made things better and 
fresher than they were before. Of the latter class 
were Westdale^s tenants. They had left the key 
^^next door;^^ but when it had been fetched by 
Margaret, how pleasant it was to enter ! The cloth 
was laid, there was a cold chicken on the table, 
some fruit and flowers, the teapot was polished to a 
nicety, asking to have tea made in it, and every- 
thing looked clean and spic-and-span. It was 
very pleasant, it really was. But they must inspect 
the garden before they do aught else. Come along 
little Molly; you know the way. Tour pretty little 
feet trip lightly down the path, and your laughing 
face looks up to watch your parents, as the familiar 
onion-bed, and the carrots and the beetroot meet 
their glance. Ah, for pleasure, no garden is so 
interesting as the one you till yourself. And then 
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returning to it after a lengthened absence, how wel- 
come is the sight of your old friends ;• for friends 
the flowers 'and the vegetables are to you ; and how 
you note whether they seem pretty well or not. 
The onions, have they swollen as they ought to do, or 
'do they run to stem too much ? You soon know all 
iibout it, and are pleased or dissatisfied accordingly. 
It was very pleasant to be at home again; and after 
the long day*s journey, the Westdales were glad 
enough to discuss their evening meal. 

About eight o^clock the Paul Lorraynes came 
in. They had missed the Westdales very much; 
and now that they were again together, the wives 
especially found much to tell each other. 

"We have been to Woodleigh/^ said Mrs. 
Westdale. " Just fancy ! we have been to Wood- 
leigh and seen your aunt and uncle — and . your 
cousin also.^* 

" My Cousin Ethel I " said Paul ; ^^ she was 
always kind and affectionate, and has more in her 
than her brother.^' 

" She was particularly nice ; and your aunt ! I 
quite loved her.'* 
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''Poor dear Aant Anne! I should like to se& 
her again; and did yon see my ancle, Westdale ? ^^ 
said Paul. 

" Yes, I saw your nncle." 

''He abused me, of course V 

'' He didn't speak as kindly of you as I could 
have wished/' said Westdale, thinking it unneces* 
sary to repeat the old man's angry words. 

'' He showed no wish to see or hear of me ? He^ 
did not ask about my patent I suppose ? '^ 

''No, the patent seems his hete noir. I fear 
his hatred to your patent is very great." 

" Stupid old idiot ! When did he invent 
anything ? Was he personally agreeable ta 
yourself ? " 

"Fairly so, for a man in his position to one in 
mine. Perhaps he would have been more so 
had he not spoken of your backsliding, as he 
thinks it." 

"Ah," said the inventor, speaking to himself 
with deep emphasis, "when he is forgotten and his 
memory perished with him, I shall be remembered 
as a benefactor ; though I am dead yet shall I live> 
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for my usefulness will be acknowledged by my 
fellow-men, and they will bless my memory/^ 

Neither Westdale nor his wife noticed these 
remarks; for, although they liked the patentee, they 
had no faith whatever in his patent ; and the wife, 
to change the subject, alluded to the sketches . 

'^ My husband has made two such pretty sketches 
of Woodleigh,^^ she said ; " do get them, Arthur/' 

''Yes,'' said Westdale, preparing to leave the 
room for his portfolio ; " I have done more work than 
usual this summer ; they will be very useful I hope." 
How happy is the life of an artist," said Paul. 
The seed you sow so soon springs up and bears 
its fruit. The sketch you make one year, will next 
year ripen into a noble picture and be exhibited." 

" It may not sell," said Westdale smiling ; '' I 
do not get high prices." 

'' Ah, but you will. You have merit, although 
you have not made a name ; whilst I — I must be 
content to wait, for want of opportunity ; my labour 
is unproductive for want of means." 

" Well, never mind, my friend," said Westdale, 
leaving the room ; '' the garden-seeds which are 
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the longest coming up, often produce the sweetest- 
scented flowers. The bread you cast upon the 
waters, will be found at last I hope/' 

Paul's wife heard the kind remarks and thought 
that Heaven, perhaps, might bless them to her hus- 
band ; but Westdale came back with his sketches, 
and her whole attention was engrossed with them. 

" This/' said the artist, " is a view in the park ; 
your husband will of course recognise it.'' 

" Yes, it is very familiar to me," said Paul. " I 
remember climbing the tallest tree in that group 
after a squirrel's nest. I had nearly reached the 
spot when I heard my uncle's angry voice below 
me, and I was so startled, that I almost let go my 

hold and fell upon him ; I almost wish I ^" but 

the shrill clearing of his wife's throat recalled him 
just in time, and the sentence was left incomplete. 

"And this represents the house and terrace, 
Mrs. Lorrayne/' said Westdale; "it is a very 
handsome building, and the terrace-walk is really 
very fine." 

" It reminds me of my dream," was the answer ; 
and then the poor woman told how, in her hours of 
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weakness, she had dreamed a dream whicli had 
impressed her mind so strangely, that she had told 
it to her husband. The dream had never ceased 
to haunt her, and at times it would repeat itself . 
but now she was not dreaming; and here was 
Westdale's sketch to bring it back again. Yes, 
there it was. There was the spot before the house 
where she had sat, and where the angels stood with 
folded wings and gazed at her. There were the 
•distant trees, too, above which the heavenly 
•denizens had winged their way, and had looked so 
strangely well-defined against the circle of blue 
sky, which was environed by dark massive clouds. 
Why were her dreams repeated? Why did this 
artist reproduce the scene with his material hands ? 
Were these things signs from Heaven to warn her 
of some coming change ? For a moment a strange 
unearthly tremor overcame her, and she seemed 
like one entranced ; so much so that her companions 
gazed at her with some concern ; the expression, 
however, soon passed from her, and she was her 
bright -and gentle self again ; entering with full 
enjoyment into all the details, which her friends 
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were giving of their pleasant rambles. When, 
however, she left the Westdales^ cottage for her 
own, she could not help returning to the subject for 
a moment as she walked along the moon-lit road. 
" These dreams ! this sketch ! is it not strange, dear 
Paul ? ^' she said ; '^ I know that Heaven is talking 
with me, and preparing me for some great change* 
What can it be ? You, who are so clever, do try 
and think/^ 

" Ah, dearest,'^ was the answer, " my abilities 
are not imaginative, they are practical. I am no^ 
Joseph to unravel dreams. Perhaps the house at 
Woodleigh will be burnt down, just as my invention 
is complete ; and it will be built again with my new 
bricks. What do you say to that, dear Janie ? '' 

" That is being practical with a vengeance ! " 
said the wife half smiling. " No, dear Paul ; these 
signs do not predict the burning down of Wood- 
leigh. How beautiful it is to-night I " and the 
loving pair turned into Rose Bank. 
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